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THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GEORGIA  1762-1776 
By  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Ph.D 

Mbicer  University 
[Continued  From  Last  Issue] 

Governor  Wright 

James  Wright  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  during  the  absence  of  Governor  Ellis,  who  was  to 
return  to  England  for  his  health.  Within  one  year  (April 
1,  1761)  he  was  appointed  to  the  full  rank  of  governor, 
since  Governor  Ellis’  resignation  had  been  accepted. 
From  the  assumption  of  his  duties  (November  2,  1760), 
he  had,  however,  been  considered  governor  with  full 
powers.^  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  had 
served  that  colony  for  many  years  as  attorney-general 
and  also  as  agent.  He  was  therefore  eminently  qualified, 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  government 
of  an  adjacent  colony,  and  also  because  of  his  experience 
while  serving  as  its  agent  in  London.*  He  was  cordially 
received,  and  his  inaugural  address  indicated  the  purpose 
of  a  man  of  practical  affairs.  The  one  matter  to  which 
he  proposed  to  devote  his  attention  was  the  strengthening 
of  the  fortifications  at  Savannah.  The  French  and  Indian 
War  was  still  in  progress,  and  there  was  sufficient  reason 
for  anticipating  an  attack  upon  the  colony,  especially  by 
the  Indians.  The  Council  and  the  Assembly  pledged 
their  support  in  this  plan  for  further  defence.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  (December  23,  1760),  Governor 
Wright  commented  upon  the  cordial  and  sincere  reception 
which  the  colonists  had  given  him.  In  the  reference  to 
military  affairs  he  expressed  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 

1  B.  T.  Go.  XV:264.  C.  O.  824:61.  p.  179. 

2  Act*  of  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  IV  :868,  876. 
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willingness  of  many  of  the  men  in  the  colony  to  perform 
military  duty,  as  follows:  “Our  strength  now  is  two 
troops  of  rangers  of  seventy  men  and  five  officers  each, 
three  regiments  of  militia  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  men.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  these  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  time  of  real  danger,  but  would  run  away 
into  the  next  province  out  of  danger.”*  In  addition  to 
these  troops  there  was  a  company  of  fifty  men  from  South 
Carolina,  stationed  on  Saint  Simon’s  Island,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
Governor  Wright  complained  of  this  unusual  matter  as 
“inconsistent,  and  so  very  improper  and  inconvenient  to 
His  Majesty’s  service,”  and  urged  that  these  troops  should 
be  sent  to  the  frontier  under  his  command.  The  Creek 
Indians,  who  were  friendly  to  the  colonists,  sent  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  call  on  Governor  Wright,  and  more  especially  to 
request  a  supply  of  presents,  and  a  larger  supply  than 
usual,  from  the  new  governor.  In  his  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  he  stated  that  certain  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  Indians  had  been  met  by  using  money  intended 
for  contingent  expenses.  “Governor  Ellis  had  drawn  on 
Mr.  Martyn,  agent  of  Georgia,  for  £250,  reserved  by  him 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  distributing  the  Indian  pres¬ 
ents,  which  I  brought,  so  that  my  lords,  I  have  not  a  shil¬ 
ling  to  defray  the  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the 
government  from  June  1760  to  June  1761,  that  sum  being 
part  drawn  for  and  the  balance  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
account  of  Indian  expenses  already  incurred  by  at  least 
£100,  nor  a  shilling  to  pay  the  above  balance  of  £100  on 
the  Indian  account  already  due,  nor  a  shilling  to  defray 
the  further  expense  of  the  Indians  that  may  come  down 
from  this  day  forward  and  which  must  be  very  consider¬ 
able  if  they  continue  to  come  this  winter  and  which  noth¬ 
ing  can  prevent  but  their  declaring  war  against  us,  so 
that  my  lords  you  see  in  what  a  state  this  part  of  our 
finances  are  at  present.  Governor  Ellis  left  in  the  store 


S  B.  T.  Ga.  XXIX  :116. 
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presents  of  the  value  of  from  £250  to  £300,  great  part 
of  which,  and  many  of  those  I  brought  out  are  already 
disposed  of,  and  as  1  expect  a  great  number  of  Creeks 
here,  and  which  as  I  have  said  nothing  can  prevent  but 
a  war,  those  presents  I  have  will  be  soon  gone  and  I  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  greatest  straights  and  difficulty,  for  as 
they  have  been  long  told,  presents  were  coming  from  the 
great  king.  Therefore  every  one  that  comes  down  will  ex¬ 
pect  something  especially  on  the  first  visit  to  the  new  gov¬ 
ernor.  So  that  I  must  entreat  your  lordships  that  a  sup¬ 
ply  may  be  very  speedily  sent  out  as  there  never  was  more 
necessity  for  keeping  the  Creeks  in  temper  than  now,  as 
we  have  not  sufficient  force  to  oppose  them,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  reasoned  with  or  satisfied  like  other  people.”  In 
this  same  letter  regarding  finances  he  stated:  ‘‘Every 
fund  or  means  of  raising  money  is  mortgaged  and  incum¬ 
bered  for  sometime  to  come.  This  Governor  Ellis  found  it 
necessary  to  do,  and  I  see  I  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  the 
same  method,  much  against  my  opinion  and  inclination, 
but  what  can  be  done  where  there  is  in  general  such 
wretched  poverty  and  an  absolute  necessity  of  raising 
money  on  the  most  urgent  occasions,  even  for  immediate 
defence  and  preservation.”*  About  £600  had  been  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  by  Governor  Ellis, 
and  this  Governor  Wright  urged  the  Assembly  to  use  in 
purchasing  negroes  to  work  on  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  Governor  Wright’s  administration 
there  were  in  the  colony  about  six  thousand  white  persons 
and  three  thousand  six  hundred  negro  slaves.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  administration  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  persons  who  were  willing 
to  bear  arms,  and  a  still  smaller  number  who  were  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  render  assistance  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  colony.  In  regard  to  the  Indians,  Governor  Wright 
wrote  (February  20,  1761)  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that 


4  Ibid.,  loc.  eit. 
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he  had  recently  been  visited  by  about  one  hundred  Creeks. 
While  there  were  no  presents  for  them,  he  had  gone  to 
some  expense  for  entertaining  them,  mending  their  guns, 
saddles,  and  other  articles.  He  stated  that  the  “situation 
is  extremely  critical,”  for  the  Creeks  were  divided,  and 
some  of  them  were  holding  conferences  with  the  Chero- 
kees  in  regard  to  uniting  with  them  against  the  English, 
for,  as  he  maintained,  “we  have  some  friends  among  them 
but  many  more  enemies.”  Somewhat  later  in  the  same 
year  Governor  Wright  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (May 
16,  1761)  that  since  his  arrival  475  Indians  had  visited 
him,  and  stated  that  “they  are  troublesome,  disagreeable, 
and  expensive  guests.”  This  was  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  he  had  to  endure  the  unpleasant  experience  for  the 
remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  administration,  that  is,  to 
the  Revolution.  In  this  same  letter  he  endeavored  to  fur¬ 
ther  explain  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  as  follows :  “I 
am  truly  sensible  my  lords  what  a  vast  expense  the  crown 
has  been  at  and  still  is  at,  in  supplying  this  province  in 
every  respect  as  well  as  for  the  encouragement  of  the  silk 
culture,  and  this  I  have  frequently  mentioned  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  how  much  it  is  their  duty  to  exert  their  utmost 
abilities  for  purposes  of  their  own  defence  and  protec¬ 
tion,  but,  my  lords  many  of  the  people  in  this  province 
from  their  education  and  manner  of  life  are  not  easily 
wrought  upon,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  such  folks 
to  a  right  way  of  thinking.  The  people,  my  lords  that  I 
mean,  who  would  on  an  alarm  quit  the  province  are  a 
parcel  of  runagates  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  a 
kind  of  vagrants,  who  live  like  the  Indians,  by  hunting 
and  stealing  other  men’s  cattle  and  horses.  Of  this  sort 
of  people  there  are  many  as  Governor  Ellis  knows.  They 
sit  down  and  build  a  hut,  make  little  or  no  improvements 
and  are  always  ready  to  remove  without  loss  or  damage 
to  themselves,  and  from  such  kind  of  inhabitants,  little 
can  be  expected  in  time  of  real  danger,  and  such  we  have 
not  a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  my  lords,  there  are  a 
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great  many  very  honest  men,  good  settlers,  and  who  I 
doubt  not  would  behave  properly.”® 

The  Assembly,  the  first  year  of  Governor  Wright’s 
administration,  passed  a  tax  bill  which  provided  for  the 
raising  of  £1373  to  be  used  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
government  for  that  year.  This  indicates  that  the  colon¬ 
ists  did  not  depend  altogether  upon  the  appropriations  by 
Parliament.  There  was,  of  course,  each  year,  a  resort  to 
the  same  method  of  raising  funds  for  governmental  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased  until  the  tax 
bill  annually  passed  by  the  Assembly  was,  near  the  end 
of  the  colonial  period,  from  £3000  to  £4000.®  There  were 
not,  however,  as  Governor  Wright  stated  in  a  letter  (May 
15,  1767)  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  any  fixed  or  estab¬ 
lished  funds,  unless  the  small  import  and  export  duties 
might  be  so  considered.  It  was  therefore  very  fortunate 
that  the  appropriations  by  Parliament  were  continued 
throughout  Governor  Wright’s  administration,  for  the 
circumstances  were  such  that  he  was  compelled  to  devote 
considerable  attention  to  military  affairs.  Very  soon 
after  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  defenceless  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colony  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  government.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(August  15, 1767),  Governor  Wright  stated:  “There  are 
at  this  time  only  twenty-one  private  men  belonging  to  His 
Majesty’s  Royal  American  Regiment  in  this  province,  and 
these  are  the  whole  troops  of  every  kind  that  are  now  in 
this  province  or  have  been  since  the  Rangers  were  dis¬ 
banded,  which  agreeable  to  His  Majesty’s  orders  was 
done  on  March  31,  last.  My  situation,  my  lords,  is  rather 
hard  and  difficult,  not  a  soldier  more  than  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  either  to  protect  the  Province  against  Indians  or 
negro  insurrections,  or  even  to  be  the  least  check  on  the 
licentiousness  of  the  people  or  command  respect  to  His 
Majesty’s  authority.  I  must  not  omit  to  inform  your 


6  IhU.,  p.  181. 
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lordships  that  Fort  George  on  Cockspur  Island  which  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  this  river  and  is  the  key  to  our 
Province,  as  it  commands  obedience  to  the  British  laws 
of  trade  and  to  many  of  our  essential  provincial  laws,  is 
now  garrisoned  and  has  been  for  sometime  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  It  used  to  be  garrisoned  by  an  officer  of  the  Rang¬ 
ers  and  twenty  men,  and  it  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  my  appointing  and  ten  men,  just  as  a  makeshift 
till  I  could  know  whether  General  Gage  would  garrison  it 
with  any  of  His  Majestys’  troops,  and  I  shall  now  continue 
it  till  the  Assembly  meets  in  November.  The  expense, 
of  which  I  pay  out  of  my  pocket  is  £30  sterling  a  month, 
but  on  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  if  they  do  not  provide 
for  it,  I  must  then  withdraw  the  command  and  the 
province  will  be  left  entirely  open.”’  In  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough,  His  Majesty’s  principal  secretary 
of  state.  Governor  Wright  referred  to  recent  thefts  and 
murders  committed  by  Indians,  and  stated  that  the  In¬ 
dians  knew  “that  there  is  not  a  single  soldier  in  His 
Majesty’s  pay  in  the  province  nor  has  been  since  April 
1767.”  He  emphasized  the  great  need  of  British  troops, 
for  without  their  aid  the  colony  would  be  ruined  in  case 
of  war.®  In  a  letter  of  April  6,  1767,  Governor  Wright 
stated  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  that  the  Assembly  had 
refused  to  provide  barracks  and  necessaries  for  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  American  regiment 
while  on  duty  in  the  colony.  In  reply,  the  Earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne  deplored  the  disloyal  action  of  the  Assembly  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  comply  with  the  Mutiny  Act  passed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  this  requirement  was  included.  Governor 
Wright  explained  that  this  was  due  to  the  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  “Leaders  in  the  Assembly  asserted  that  in  the 
next  Assembly  only  ‘Sons  of  Liberty’  were  to  have  seats. 
I  should  think  myself  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
if  I  did  not  declare  to  your  lordship  that  it’s  too  plain 
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to  me  that  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  in  America 
has  received  such  a  wound  as  I  doubt  it  will  scarce  ever 
recover  and  that  the  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  will, 

I  fear  for  the  future,  have  very  little  weight  in  America.”* 
About  seven  months  later  (October  27,  1767),  Governor 
Wright  stated  to  the  Assembly  that  he  had  recently  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  principal  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  for  the  Southern  Department  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies,  commanding  him  without  delay,  in  the 
king’s  name,  to  require  the  Assembly  to  provide  for  the 
British  troops  in  Georgia.  The  Assembly,  being  informed 
of  this  by  Governor  Wright  and  urged  to  comply,  did 
within  two  days  pass  a  resolution  providing  £200  sterling 
for  this  purpose,  which  was  to  be  raised  in  the  next  gen¬ 
eral  tax  bill.i®  These  British  troops  did  not,  however, 
remain  in  the  colony  very  long  after  the  end  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  After  the  attitude  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  referred  to,  the  British  government  arranged  for 
providing  these  troops  with  supplies,  and  a  royal  agent 
was  designated  for  this  purpose.^^  For  the  remainder 
of  his  administration  Governor  Wright,  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  home  government,  referred  to  the  defence¬ 
less  condition  of  the  colony.  He  insisted  as  late  as  De¬ 
cember,  1770,  that  the  few  scattered  militia,  numbering 
about  two  thousand  eight  hundred,  would  be  insufficient 
in  case  of  war  with  the  Indians,  for  the  Creeks  alone  had 
three  thousand  fighting  men.  He  urged  that  five  hundred 
British  troops  be  sent  to  Georgia,  also  a  ship  of  war  to 
guard  the  coast.^* 

Governor  Wright  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  many  matters  concerned  with  the  Indians.  In  his 
correspondence  he  repeatedly  urged  the  home  government 
to  aid  him  in  his  effort  to  prepare  for  what  seemed  to 
him  imminent  danger.  In  explaining  the  expenses  in 

9  A.  W.  l.CCXX:41S.  479. 

10  C.  R.  Go.  XIV:41S.  441,  479,  488. 

11  C.  R.  Go.  XVII  :17. 

12  A.  W.  1.  CCXXXIII:1S. 
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connection  with  the  relations  with  the  Indians,  he  showed 
the  necessity  for  every  expenditure  for  presents,  inter¬ 
preters,  conferences,  and  treaties.  The  conferences  which 
he  held  at  various  times  unquestionably  conciliated  the 
Indians  and  prevented  trouble.  In  dealing  with  cases  of 
theft  and  murder  in  which  individual  Indians  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  these  occurrences  from 
precipitating  war.  Much  trouble  was  caused  by  those 
who  went  among  the  Indians  to  trade  with  them,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  the  colonists  on  the 
lands  claimed  by  Indians.  Governor  Wright  earnestly 
endeavored  to  see  that  justice  was  done  in  these  matters. 
He  co-operated  with  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  southern  colonies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conciliate 
the  Indians  and  especially  to  keep  them  in  alliance  with 
the  English.^* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  an  effort  was  made 
to  produce  silk.  Governor  Wright,  in  whose  administra¬ 
tion  the  silk  culture  was  strongly  emphasized,  sincerely 
co-operated  with  the  home  government  in  order  to  make 
this  rather  expensive  experiment  a  success.  His  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  home  government,  in  which  so  many 
details  pertaining  to  this  matter  were  included,  indicated 
the  importance  attached  to  it.  Full  and  detailed  reports 
as  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  this  enterprise,  the 
expenditures,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  obtained,  were 
regularly  made.  The  annual  appropriation  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  funds  for  financing  the  project  placed  upon  the 
governor  the  responsibility  of  giving  very  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  problems  involved  in  the  silk  culture.  He 
seems  to  have  faithfully  performed  his  duty  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  matter.^* 

The  acquisition  of  land  was  always  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  as  shown  by  the  constant  reference  to  land 

IS  B.  T.  Go.  XXIX  :471.  66S.  6S5:  XXX  :61.  A.  W.  1.  CCXXXIV:10R: 
CCXXX  :S96.  C.  O.  S  :T6,  pp.  76,  lOS,  128 ;  76,  p.  167 ;  77,  p.  46. 

14  B.  T.  Go..  XXIX  ;80S,  419;  XXX  :77,  166,  269,  S86,  898;  XXXI  :21,  29. 
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grants  in  the  letters  of  the  governor  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment.  Governor  Wright  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  reg¬ 
ularly  every  six  months,  the  list  of  all  grants  of  land.  He 
sought  to  enforce  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ment  concerning  the  settling  and  cultivating  of  the  land 
which  had  been  granted.  He  protested  against  the  claim 
of  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  to  issue  grants  for 
lands  south  of  the  Altamaha  River,  and  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  The  governor  of  South 
Carolina  was  instructed  to  desist  from  issuing  land 
grants  in  Georgia,  and  also  to  furnish  transcripts  of  the 
grants  already  issued,  to  the  governor  of  Georgia,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  recorded  in  the  land  office  in 
Georgia.  Thus  these  grants,  which  were  of  doubtful 
authority,  were  legalized  and  included  with  the  land  ten¬ 
ures  of  Georgia,  through  the  persistent  effort  of  Governor 
Wright.  He  endeavored  to  improve  the  collecting  of  the 
quit  rent,  which  was  the  royal  tax  on  land  and  which  was 
either  evaded  or  rather  irregularly  paid.“ 

The  relations  of  Governor  Wright  with  the  Council 
were  very  cordial.  He  met  with  the  Council  quite  regu¬ 
larly,  and  consulted  the  members  regarding  the  various 
matters  requiring  action  on  his  part.  Although  their 
relations  were  pleasant,  he  did  not  depart  from  his  in¬ 
structions  in  regard  to  not  informing  the  Council  of  the 
nature  of  his  instructions.  He  also  was  careful  not  to 
permit  them  to  see  any  letters  from  the  secretary  of 
state.'*  Even  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  it  seems  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  were  personally  on  good  terms 
with  the  royal  governor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assert  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  colony  while  the  councillors  were 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

The  Commons  House  of  Assembly  worked  most  har¬ 
moniously  with  Governor  Wright,  although  he  insisted  on 
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subjecting  all  legislation  to  royal  supervision,  and  only 
occasionally  indicated  an  unwillingness  to  support  him, 
until  after  the  Stamp  Act  controversy  of  1765.  From 
that  time  until  the  Revolution  there  were  many  evidences 
of  the  spirit  of  unrest,  and  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”  un¬ 
doubtedly  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the  As¬ 
sembly.^’ 

The  Stamp  Act  had  occasioned  so  much  trouble  in 
the  other  colonies  that  Governor  Wright  anticipated  that 
some  protest  would  be  raised  in  Georgia,  and  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  It  was  decided  that  the  stamp  paper  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Commissary  to  be  kept  in  store,  and 
the  stamp  officers  should  be  protected.  With  the  advice 
of  the  Council  he  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  riots 
and  tumultuous  assemblies,  and  ordered  the  magistrates 
to  be  vigilant  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  The  general  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  was 
made  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (October  7,  1765). 
While  Georgia  did  not  send  a  delegate  to  this  congress,  it 
was  known  that  the  people  of  the  colony  were  in  sympathy 
with  its  proceedings.  The  speaker  of  the  House  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Massachusetts,  proi>osing  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  to  be 
held  at  New  York,  stated  that  the  governor  was  not  favor¬ 
able  to  the  proposal,  although  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  were  present  and  did  favor  it.  “They  met 
here  on  Monday  last  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  being  a 
large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  this  province  the 
whole  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons,  but  his  Excel¬ 
lency  our  Governor  being  applied  to  did  not  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  call  them  together  on  the  occasion  which  is  the 
reason  of  their  not  sending  a  committee  as  proposed  by 
your  House,  for  you  may  be  assured  Sir,  that  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  province  on  this  continent  can  more  sin¬ 
cerely  concur  in  the  measures  proposed  than  do  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  this  province,  now  met  together,  neither 
can  any  people  as  individuals  more  warmly  espouse  the 
common  cause  of  the  colonies  than  the  people  of  this 
province.”^*  Even  before  the  stamp  paper  arrived.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright,  in  a  letter  (November  9,  1765)  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  people: 
“I  am  very  sorry  to  acquaint  your  lordships  that  too  much 
of  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the  Northern  colonies  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  itself  here,  indeed  the  people  have  been  for 
many  months  past  stimulated  by  letters,  papers,  etc.  sent 
them  from  the  northward,  to  follow  their  example.”^® 

The  governor  was  appealed  to  (December  16,  1765) 
by  the  merchants  in  the  colony,  to  permit  the  ships  to 
leave  containing  their  shipments,  although  no  stamp  offi¬ 
cer  had  arrived.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  maintained  that  he  could  not  grant  the  request.®® 
The  copies  of  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  and  also  copies  of  the  petitions  to  the  king,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  were  sent 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  in  Georgpa*  The  members  of 
the  House  in  Georgia  authorized  the  speaker  to  sign  these 
petitions  and  send  them  to  England,  and  appropriated 
£50  for  any  expense  connected  therewith.®^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (January  15,  1766), 
Governor  Wright  indicated  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  “On  January  2,  I  was  informed  that  the  Liberty 
Boys,  as  they  call  themselves,  had  assembled  together  to 
the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  were  gathering 
fast,  and  that  some  of  them  had  declared  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  the  fort  and  break  open  the  store  and 
take  out  and  destroy  the  stamped  papers.  Upon  which 
I  immediately  armed  myself  and  went  to  the  guard  house, 
and  having  got  together  to  the  number  of  about  fifty-four 
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I  marched  to  the  fort  and  had  the  papers  taken  out  of 
the  store  and  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  guard  house,  escort¬ 
ed  by  the  above  number  of  rangers.  This  was  done  with¬ 
out  any  disturbance  or  opposition,  though  there  was  at 
the  time  at  least  two  hundred  assembled  together.  But 
my  lords,  appearances  and  threats  were  such  that  I  have 
not  had  less  than  forty  men  on  duty  every  night  since 
that,  to  protect  the  papers  or  I  am  confident  they  would 
have  been  destroyed.  For  the  first  four  nights  I  had 
not  my  clothes  off.  1  had  used  such  precaution  as  I  was 
sure  to  be  first  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Angus,  the 
distributor,  when  I  sent  the  scout-boat  to  Tybee  with  an 
officer  and  a  party  of  men  to  protect  him  and  suffer  no- 
body  to  speak  to  him,  but  conduct  him  safely  to  my 
house.  He  took  the  state  oaths  and  oath  of  office  and  is 
still  at  my  house  as  no  other  could  protect  him.  I  have 
had  all  the  papers  distributed  and  lodged  in  all  the  offices 
relative  to  shipping,  but  understand  that  the  people  in 
general  are  determined  not  to  apply  for  any  other  papers 
until  the  king’s  pleasure  is  known  on  the  petitions  sent 
from  the  colonies,  however,  I  presume  in  a  very  short 
time  necessity  will  oblige  them  to  apply  for  other 
papers.”** 

In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (February  7,  1766), 
Governor  Wright  furnished  further  details  of  much  im¬ 
portance  :  “On  February  2,  His  Majesty’s  ship  Speedwell 
arrived  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  as  by  Captain  Fan- 
shaw’s  taking  the  stamp  papers  on  board  the  king’s  ship. 

I  was  enabled  to  order  up  the  officers  and  rangers  from 
Fort  George  and  then  mustered  seventy  officers  and  men 
here.  Captain  Fanshaw  also  brought  his  ship  up  and 
promised  me  the  assistance  of  twenty  men,  and  several 
gentlemen  and  others  also  promised  to  join  me  if  the  . 
villains  should  come  to  town.  For  notwithstanding  I 
had  been  able  to  disperse  a  great  number,  yet  two  hundred 
and  forty  of  them  were  then  within  three  miles,  and 
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being  much  exasperated  against  me  for  sending  the  stamp 
papers  away,  had  agreed  to  come  to  me  and  demand  that 
I  should  order  the  stamp  papers  back  to  be  delivered  up 
to  then!'  and  if  I  did  not  they  were  to  shoot  me.  This  was 
avowedly  declared  by  some  of  them  and  on  January  4, 
they  actually  had  the  insolence  to  appear  near  the  town 
commons  with  their  arms  and  colors  but  finding  I  had 
near  one  hundred  men  that  I  could  command  and  depend 
upon,  and  being  told  that  many  would  join  me  as  volun¬ 
teers,  after  staying  there  about  three  hours,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  they  differed  amongst  themselves  and  began  to 

disperse . Possibly  your  lordships  may  be 

surprised  that  I  have  not  mentioned  calling  out  the  mili¬ 
tia,  but  I  have  too  much  reason  to  think  I  should  have 
armed  more  against  me  than  for  me  and  that  volunteers 
were  the  only  people  I  could  have  any  confidence  in  or 
dependence  upon.”** 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  Parliament  was  the 
occasion  for  expression  of  general  satisfaction  in  Georgia. 
In  the  address  to  the  governor,  the  House,  among  other 
things  stated:  ”It  is  with  the  highest  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  with  hearts  overflowing  with  filial  affection 
and  gratitude  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  that  we 
embrace  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  us  of  express¬ 
ing  our  most  dutiful  acknowledgement  to  the  best  of 
king’s  for  his  paternal  and  princely  attention  and  regard 
manifested  to  his  faithful  subjects  in  these  remote  parts 
of  his  dominions  in  graciously  condescending  to  bend  his 
royal  ear  to  their  supplications  and  removing  from  them 
those  evils  they  lamented.  Nor  can  we  sufficiently  vener¬ 
ate  and  admire  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament  in  so  speedily  redressing  the  grievances 

by  them  complained  of .  We  shall  upon  all 

occasions  be  ready  to  testify  of  our  loyalty  to  our  King 
and  firm  attachment  to  our  mother  country.”*^ 
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An  address  to  the  king  was  passed  by  the  Council  and 
House  jointly,  containing  many  expressions  of  loyalty. 
The  colonists  were,  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  sincere  in  these 
expressions  of  loyalty,  although  they  had  only  recently 
assumed  a  defiant  attitude  toward  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  This  did  not  at  all  mean  that  the  colonists  had 
resumed  their  former  allegiance  as  if  the  recent  disturb¬ 
ances  had  never  occurred.  The  influence  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  Stamp  Act  was  very  evident  for  the  next 
ten  years,  and  even  the  Council  was  affected  by  this  spirit 
of  resistance.  In  a  letter  (May  31,  1768)  to  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  Governor  Wright  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “The  gentlemen  of  the  Council  are  in  general  very 
worthy,  good  men,  and  who  have  always  acted  steadily 
and  in  support  of  government  and  are  entirely  disposed 
to  do  so  still,  and  although  we  have  two  or  three  ‘Sons  of 
Liberty’  in  the  Council,  yet  they  have  not  acted  openly 
but  observed  some  degree  of  prudence.  How  necessary  it 
is  for  His  Majesty’s  service  to  preserve  that  useful  check 
which  the  Council  are  upon  the  Assembly;  and  I  am 
pretty  clear  if  they  are  not  countenanced  and  in  some 
degree  supported  against  the  attacks  of  the  Assembly, 
I  shall  soon  be  left  without  scarce  a  man  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  government.  The  general  test  here  by  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  is  to  inquire  who  joined  me  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  support  government  and  good  order  in  the  time 
of  our  tumults  relative  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  all  those 
who  were  properly  disposed  at  that  time  are  looked  upon 
and  marked  by  them  as  enemies  of  the  people,  and  of  this 
number  most  of  Council  were,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  have  been  thwarted  as  much 
as  possible  ever  since.’’“ 

In  his  correspondence  Governor  Wright  frequently 
referred  to  the  changed  attitude  of  the  colonists.  In  a 
letter  (January  30,  1769)  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  he 
made  this  statement:  “My  lord,  I  cannot  help  entertain- 
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ing  a  doubt,  for  the  minds  and  ideas  of  the  people  have 
been  so  corrupted  and  poisoned  by  the  many  publications, 
and  one  thing  or  other  that  has  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  years,  that  I  rather  fear  it  will  be  a  work 
of  time  to  efface  the  prejudice  they  have  imbibed,  and 
their  present  opinion  of  the  Constitution  and  what  they 
call  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights/’^e 

The  readiness  of  the  House  to  act  upon  suggestions 
from  other  colonies,  was  especially  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  letters  from  the  speaker  of  the  House  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  in  Virginia,  sent  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House  in  Georgia  early  in  1768,  deplor¬ 
ing  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on 
imports  into  the  colonies.  The  Georgia  House  expressed 
the  need  of  union  of  the  colonies  in  order  to  have  the 
grievances  redressed:  “Resolved,  That  from  the  inher¬ 
ent  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  throne  for  redress 
of  grievances,  the  said  letters  do  not  appear  to  this  House 
of  a  dangerous  or  factious  tendency  but  on  the  contrary 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House  only  tend  to  a  justifiable 
union  of  subjects  aggrieved,  in  lawful  and  laudable  en¬ 
deavors  to  obtain  redress.”  The  Governor  disapproved 
of  this  action  and  dissolved  the  House.*’ 

With  such  conditions  prevailing,  it  was  not  strange 
that  within  the  next  few  years  there  should  be  indica-  i 

tions  of  a  revolution.  The  British  government  was  un-  j 

doubtedly  convinced  that  Governor  Wright  was  faithfully 
performing  his  duty  as  a  royal  governor,  as  evidenced  by 
his  being  knighted  in  1772.  Council  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  satisfaction  at  this  proof  of  royal  favor.** 

It  will  suffice  to  quote  from  only  the  following  letter, 
to  indicate  that  the  influence  of  the  other  colonies  would 
soon  induce  Georgia  to  join  them  in  revolting.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  (December  13,  1774)  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  stated:  “I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint 
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your  lordship  that  since  the  Carolina  deputies  have  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Continental  Congress,  as  they  call  it, 
every  means  possible  have  been  used  to  raise  a  flame 
again  in  this  province.  Those  people,  it  is  said,  solemnly 
undertook  that  this  province  should  accede  to  the  Resolves 
of  that  Congress,  and  we  have  been  in  hot  water  ever 
since,  and  I  suppose  the  Sons  of  Liberty  here,  stimulated 
by  the  Carolinians,  will  take  upon  them  to  pass  Resolves 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  province.  The  only  consolation 
I  have,  my  lord,  is  that  things  cannot  continue  long  in 
this  state  and  must  come  to  a  point  soon.”*® 

The  Council 

By  the  time  that  Georgia  became  a  royal  province, 
the  position  of  the  Council  in  colonial  administration  was 
clearly  defined  and  firmly  established.  The  names  of 
those  who  were  to  constitute  the  first  Council  in  the  royal 
government  of  Georgia  were  mentioned  in  the  formal  in¬ 
structions  to  Governor  Reynolds.  The  selection  of  those 
who  were  to  be  councillors  was  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  approved  by  the  king.  It  was,  however,  per¬ 
missible  for  the  governor  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  possessed 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  councillors.  The  list  of 
eligibles  was  kept  so  that  an  appointment  might  be  made 
from  among  the  available  men  of  ability  without  much 
delay.  On  one  occasion,  for  example.  Governor  Wright 
recommended  six  men  when  there  were  only  two  vacancies 
to  fill.  As  an  indication  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  direct  appointees  of  the  crown,  their  commissions 
bore  the  royal  sign  manual.*® 
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The  source  referred  to  in  this  series  of  articles  as  "Board  of  Trade.  Geor- 
Kia,"  consists  of  unpublished  transcripts  of  some  of  the  original  colonial  docu¬ 
ments  of  Georgia,  preserved  in  British  archives.  These  transcripts  were  made  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  before  the  somewhat  recent  reclassiflcation  of  documents  was 
made  in  the  British  Public  Record  Office.  The  references  do  not  therefore  agree 
with  the  guide  to  colonial  documents  in  the  British  archives  made  by  Dr.  C.  M. 
Andrews.  The  Library  of  Congress  does  not  possess  duplicates  of  these  transcripts. 
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Membership  in  the  Council  was  limited  to  men  of 
wealth,  ability,  and  social  position.  The  reason  for  in¬ 
structing  the  governors  to  recommend  only  men  of  means, 
and  not  “necessitous  people  or  people  much  in  debt,”  was 
that  should  poor  men  holding  important  offices  become 
defaulters,  the  government  would  lose  the  funds  misap¬ 
propriated,  while  a  man  of  some  means  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reimburse  the  government.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  three  royal  governors  of  Georgia  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  were 
no  men  in  Georgia  who  were  wealthy,  but  of  course  there 
were  some  who  were  sufficiently  prosperous  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  Council.  The  more 
important  offices  in  the  colony  were  filled  by  members  of 
the  Council,  and  there  was  therefore  some  opportunity 
for  misappropriation  of  funds. 

The  oaths  taken  by  councillors  were  administered  by 
the  governor.  The  governor  himself  took  the  oath  of 
office  upon  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  since  there  was 
no  higher  authority  than  the  Council,  the  duty  of  swear¬ 
ing  the  executive  devolved  upon  that  body.  The  governor 
first  took  the  oath  and  then  swore  the  councillors.  The 
importance  attached  to  the  oath  of  the  councillor  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  being  considered  sufficient  for  the  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  the  governor  by  a  councillor  who  was 
appointed  to  the  governorship  temporarily.  When  the 
“president  of  the  Council”  served  as  governor  it  was, 
however,  usually  the  case  that  he  took  all  the  oaths  of 
the  governor. 

The  Council  at  the  beginning  of  the  royal  government 
in  1754  was  composed  of  ten  members,  but  within  four 
years  the  number  was  increased  to  twelve,  and  so  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.*^  The  members 
of  the  Council  were  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
that  body  whenever  the  governor  should  call  them.  In 
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his  instructions  the  governor  was  empowered  to  suspend 
a  councillor  for  neglecting  to  attend  the  meetings  if  in 
the  colony.  A  councilfor  absenting  himself  from  the  col¬ 
ony  for  twelve  months  without  the  governor’s  permis¬ 
sion,  and  remaining  absent  for  two  years  without  the 
king’s  permission,  would  forfeit  his  seat  in  the  Council.*- 
The  councillors  did  secure  the  permission  of  the  governor 
for  extended  absence,  and  through  him  the  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  go  to  England.**  The  Journal  of  the  Council  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  were  many  meetings  of  the  Council 
which  all  of  the  twelve  councillors  did  not  attend.  There 
were  usually  from  five  to  ten  councillors  present,  while 
on  several  occasions  there  were  only  three  in  attendance. 

The  members  of  the  Council  were  appointed  practi¬ 
cally  for  life,  but  while  no  definite  term  was  specified,  and 
their  royal  commissions  were  valid  during  good  behavior, 
nevertheless  the  governor  was  given  power  to  suspend 
any  councillor  whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary.  The 
instructions  to  the  governors  directed  that  councillors 
were  not  to  be  suspended  without  good  cause.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  was  not  to  suspend  a  councillor  “without  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  Council,  signified  in  Council,  after  due  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  against  such  councillor  and  his  answer 
thereto.’’  But  in  the  same  clause  occurred  the  statement 
that  if  he  should  have  “reasons  for  suspending  of  any 
councillor,  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  the  Council,”  he 
might  suspend  him  without  the  consent  of  that  body.  The 
Council  might,  if  it  so  desired,  exclude  a  member;  such 
action,  however,  usually  received  the  approbation  of  the 
governor.  A  councillor  desiring  to  retire,  made  applica¬ 
tion  through  the  governor  to  the  king  for  permission  to 
resign,  the  warrant  for  which,  if  granted,  bore  the  king’s 
signature.  The  governor  and  Council  might,  however, 
grant  such  a  request  temporarily  while  waiting  for  the 
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action  of  the  home  government.  There  were  a  few  cases 
of  the  suspension  of  councillors  by  the  governor.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Reynolds,  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1755),  regarding  the  suspension  of  Clement 
Martin,  made  the  statement;  “I  was  extremely  concerned 
at  the  receipt  of  the  mandamus  for  Mr.  Clement  Martin’s 
admission  to  be  a  member  of  His  Majesty’s  Council  in 
this  colony,  because  I  foresaw  from  his  behavior  in  the 
Assembly  whereof  he  was  a  member,  that  he  had  no  sort 
of  regard  for  His  Majesty’s  service;  having  always  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  it.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  very 
turbulent,  overbearing  spirit.  He  has  always  behaved 
with  great  indecency  and  ill  manners  to  me  in  Council 
ever  since  he  has  been  a  member  thereof,  and  particularly 
(because  I  would  not  countenance  the  issuing  of  the  paper 
currency,  before  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  that  bill),  he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  in 
Council  that  I  had  but  half  cheated  the  Assembly,  for 
he  had  taken  care  that  the  Tax  Bill  was  ineffectual.  He 
takes  all  opportunities  to  depreciate  my  authority,  boasts 
in  all  companies  that  he  has  got  the  better  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  possesses  the  Council  with  an  opinion  that  I 
have  no  power  to  determine  in  anything  without  their 
concurrence  which  most  of  them  are  but  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  believe.”*^  The  suspension  of  Clement  Martin 
was  upheld  by  the  home  government,  as  he  was  not  rein¬ 
stated  to  his  seat  in  the  Council,  although  the  Council  had 
presented  an  address  to  the  governor  requesting  him  to 
use  his  influence  in  his  behalf.  Noble  Jones  was  suspend¬ 
ed  in  1756  from  the  Council,  and  also  as  senior  justice  of 
the  General  Court,  and  in  1759  Patrick  MacKay  and 
James  Reid  were  suspended  by  the  governor  and  removed 
by  the  home  government.*®  Somewhat  later,  in  1763, 
William  Grover,  who  was  chief  justice  and  a  member  of 
the  Council,  was  suspended  by  the  governor.  His  case 
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was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  had  evidently 
expected  some  compensation,  although  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  before  assuming  his  duties 
that  there  was  no  salary  for  the  office  of  chief  justice. 
No  salary  was  provided  in  the  tax  bill  passed  by  the 
Assembly.  The  Privy  Council,  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  considering  that 
William  Grover  should  be  removed  stated :  “That  a  chief 
justice  in  submitting  himself  to  be  examined  upon  oath 
before  a  committee  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Assembly 
or  to  attend  that  house  without  leave  first  obtained  from 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  is  a  precedent  which  is  of 
dangerous  consequence  and  entirely  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  province.”**  The 
purpose,  in  1769,  to  boycott  British  manufactures,  led  to 
the  organization  of  a  non-importation  association.  The 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  in  a  letter  (December  9,  1769)  to 
Governor  Wright  stated:  “It  is  now  under  consideration 
what  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  illegal  com¬ 
binations  against  importing  into  the  colony  the  goods 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  meantime, 
in  consequence  of  your  information  that  Mr.  Bryan,  one 
of  the  Council,  acted  as  chairman  at  the  meetings  in 
which  such  combinations  were  entered  into,  I  am  to  sig¬ 
nify  to  you  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  that  gentleman  be 
immediately  suspended  from  his  seat  at  the  Council  Board 
and  also  removed  from  any  office  he  may  hold.”*’  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  complied  with  this  order,  as  shown  by  the 
reply  to  this  letter.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(February  10, 1759)  Governor  Ellis  not  only  recommend¬ 
ed  certain  men  for  appointment  to  the  Council,  but  frank¬ 
ly  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  some  already  serving  as 
councillors.  Mentioning  the  names  of  certain  councillors, 
he  stated  that  they  “are  the  only  persons  possessed  of 
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any  talents”  while  the  “others  have  not  the  least  zeal  for 
His  Majesty’s  service.”** 

The  governor  was  expected  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advice  and  co-operation  which  the  councillors  could  fur¬ 
nish,  yet  he  was  not  to  communicate  to  them  his  instruc¬ 
tions  nor  letters  from  the  secretaries  of  state.  In  a  letter 
December  13, 1768,  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Governor 
Wright  stated:  “His  Majesty’s  command  that  no  letters 
from  his  principal  secretary  of  state  be  communicated 
either  to  the  Council  or  Assembly  unless  I  have  His 
Majesty’s  particular  directions  for  so  doing,  shall  be 
carefully  observed.  In  truth,  my  lord,  I  never  considered 
myself  as  at  liberty  to  make  those  letters  public,  and  do 
not  recollect  that  ever  I  have  done  so,  unless  once  or 
twice,  when  from  their  tenor  His  Majesty’s  service  re¬ 
quired  it.  On  the  contrary  I  have  frequently  expressed 
my  surprise  at  its  being  then  in  print,  and  declared  that 
I  thought  it  highly  improper,  and  a  liberty  I  conceived 
they  had  no  right  to  take.”**  The  governor  usually  valued 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  on  one  occasion  (March 
12,  1770) ,  when  the  councillors  in  an  address  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  (Wright)  defending  themselves  against  the  charge 
of  the  Assembly  that  they  had  unwisely  advised  him. 
Governor  Wright  commended  them  for  their  valuable  and 
efficient  help.^®  There  were,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
occasions  when  the  governor  and  Council  did  not  agree, 
but  generally  their  relations  were  friendly.  When  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  was  knighted  in  1772,  the  Council  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  royal 
favor.  “We  the  members  of  His  Majesty’s  Council  in 
General  Assembly  met,  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your 
Excellency  on  your  safe  return  to  your  government;  and 
to  express  to  you  our  unfeigned  satisfaction  at  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  you  have  received  of  His  Majesty’s  royal 
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favor,  which  is  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  your  Excellency’s  conduct,  during  your  admin¬ 
istration  in  this  province  both  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  as  a  sincere  friend  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  to  which  we  can  bear  the  strongest  testimony 
This  meant  more  dignity  and  authority,  which  would 
enable  him  to  uphold  the  prerogative  of  the  king  and  the 
policy  of  the  British  government,  yet  the  councillors  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the  honor  thus  con¬ 
ferred,  although  this  was  within  three  years  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

The  Council  and  the  Assembly  did  not,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  work  together  harmoniously.  In  a  letter  (April 
6,  1767)  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  principal  secretary 
of  state,  the  governor  referred  to  this  friction.  He  stated 
that  the  Assembly  changed  bills,  especially  appropriation 
bills,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council  and  the 
governor,  and  stated:  “I  presume  that  this  was  done 
with  a  view  either  to  awe  or  keep  the  king’s  officers  in 
some  measure  dependent  on  the  Assembly  or  to  decline 
making  any  provision  for  them,  as  was  attempted  in  1761. 
The  House  thinks  it  possesses  all  powers  and  rights  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  But  things  are  not  gone  too 
far  yet,  in  this  province  to  be  reduced  to  proper  order  and 
kept  so,  as  I  have  not  allowed  them  to  make  an  innovation 
in  my  power  to  prevent,  and  if  the  Council  are  supported, 
everything  will,  and  must  return  and  go  in  its  proper 
channel,  but  otherwise  I  think  not.  The  Assembly  seeks 
to  thwart  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  to  destroy  or 
weaken  the  weight  of  the  Council  as  an  upper  house  and 
to  endeavor  to  assume  to  themselves  improper  powers.”** 
In  a  letter  (August  1,  1757)  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Grov-  - 
ernor  Ellis  referred  to  the  success  which  he  met  with  in 
preventing  the  Assembly  from  encroaching  upon  the 
Council:  “So  that  your  lordships  will  find  that  I  have 
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accomplished  what  I  aimed  at,  the  restoring  of  the  right 
of  auditing  the  accounts  and  issuing  the  public  money,  to 
the  governor  and  Council,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 
For  as  things  stood  before  no  money  was  to  be  issued  but 
by  a  special  order  from  the  lower  house  of  the  Assembly. 
As  this  point  has  been  carried  with  much  difficulty  I  hope 
no  governor  hereafter  will  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  re¬ 
linquish  it.”^*  The  dispute  between  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  in  regard  to  appointing  the  agent  of  the  colony 
indicated  the  lack  of  harmony  between  them.  The  As¬ 
sembly  passed  an  ordinance  appointing  an  agent,  and  sent 
it,  with  an  appropriation  for  his  salary,  to  the  Council, 
but  the  Council  refused  to  pass  it.  The  Assembly  there¬ 
upon  appointed  him  as  the  agent  of  that  body  alone. 
Governor  Wright,  in  commenting  on  this  matter  in  a 
letter  (May  23, 1768)  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  stated: 
“The  dispute  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly, 
which,  however  trifling  it  may  appear  is  really  a  matter 
of  consequence  to  His  Majesty’s  service,  as  I  can  plainly 
see  if  I  cannot  reconcile  it  before  we  meet,  it  will  occasion 
a  breach  or  difference  that  will  interrupt  public  business, 
for  the  new  elected  assembly  are  most  of  them  violent 
Sons  of  Liberty,  or  in  their  meaning,  people  possessed  of 
extraordinary  and  mistaken  notions  of  American  liberty 
and  power.  I  much  fear  and  wish  they  may  not  rather 
be  disposed  to  act  improperly  under  the  specious  pretense 
of  maintaining  their  natural  rights.”  The  Council  en¬ 
deavored  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  agreed  with  the 
Assembly  to  have  Benjamin  Franklin  appointed  as  the 
agent  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Gk)vernor  Wright.  The  Assembly,  however,  in¬ 
sisted  that  in  future  it  should  have  the  sole  right  to  ap¬ 
point  the  agent.  Governor  Wright  requested,  therefore, 
instructions  from  the  British  government,  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  Council  from  being  humiliated  by  the  As- 
sembly.** 

In  regard  to  legislation,  it  seems  that  the  Council  was 
undoubtedly  expected  to  perform  a  service  quite  similar 
to  that  rendered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British 
Parliament.  As  the  House  of  Lords  had  the  power  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  any  measure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  the  Council  was  to  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  more  popular  Commons  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  wealth,  political  influence,  and  social  position  of 
the  councillors,  and  their  close  association  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  many  ways,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  home 
government,  contribute  toward  their  efficiency  as  a  check 
upon  the  popular  spirit  of  the  Assembly.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  true  that  since  legislative  bills,  and  especially  ap¬ 
propriation  bills,  originated  in  the  Assembly,  both  the 
governor  and  the  Council  were  to  some  extent  dependent 
upon  that  body.  The  annual  appropriations  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  colony  of  Georgia  did  enable  the  governor 
to  meet  some  of  the  expenses  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Assembly.  The  Council  usually  acted  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  regardless  of  the  opinion  that  might  prevail  in 
the  Assembly.  The  councillors  were  either  natives  of  the 
colony,  or  those  who  were  making  their  permanent  resi¬ 
dences  there,  and  held  land  and  other  possessions  there, 
and  were  therefore  much  interested  in  legislation  from  a 
provincial  point  of  view,  and  eventually,  when  the  Revo¬ 
lution  approached,  did  seek  to  work  more  harmoniously 
with  the  Assembly. 

The  members  of  the  Council  served  as  such  without 
compensation.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  councillors 
on  account  of  their  social  and  political  position  may  be 
readily  imagined.  The  salaries  which  they  received  were 
in  connection  with  the  offices  which  they  filled.  They  held 
the  most  important  appointments.  It  was  the  income 
from  the  salaries  and  fees  of  these  offices  that  made  the 
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position  of  councillor  very  desirable.  In  regard  to  the 
financial  standing  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright,  in  a  letter,  April  6,  1767,  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  stated:  “The  Council  except  one  or  two,  are 
all  men  of  considerable  property,  and  supposed  to  be  men 
of  the  best  characters  and  abilities.”^^ 

It  was  the  established  policy  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  as  specified  in  the  royal  instructions  to  the  govern¬ 
ors,  that  the  governor  should  permit  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  enjoy  freedom  of  debate  and  action  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  concern  discussed  in  Council.  Although  the 
Council  administered  to  the  governor  the  oath  for  the 
due  execution  of  his  office,  and  the  oath  to  see  that  the 
special  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  colonies  were 
executed,  that  body  did  not  thereby  acquire  any  power 
over  him.  While  the  governor  was,  however,  expected 
to  consider  the  Council  as  simply  his  advisory  board, 
still  in  the  practical  administration  of  affairs  that  body 
gradually  assumed  much  of  the  executive  power.  The 
Council  in  its  executive  capacity  was  consulted  by  the 
governor  as  to  practically  every  official  act.  The  Council 
considered  with  the  governor  petitions  of  every  nature, 
the  reports  of  all  revenue  officials,  the  granting  of  land, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  Indian  affairs.  The  ap« 
pointment  of  all  public  officers  holding  commissions  from 
the  governor,  the  conduct  of  ministers,  controversies  be¬ 
tween  the  vestry  and  the  minister,  the  expenses  of  the 
colony,  were  all  discussed  and  decided  on  by  the  governor 
and  the  Council.  Matters  pertaining  to  intercolonial  re¬ 
lations.  and  practically  all  official  correspondence  of  the 
governor,  were  laid  before  the  Council,  and  he  could  not 
put  into  execution  any  article  of  war  or  declare  martial 
law  without  the  advice  of  that  body. 

There  was  every  reason  why  the  governor  should  de¬ 
sire  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  Council,  as  that  body 
was  composed  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  colony. 
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He  therefore  usually  endeavored  to  avoid  a  controversy 
with  the  councillors,  as  their  co-operation  was  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  government  of  the  colony. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  perpet¬ 
uate  in  Georgia  the  established  church  of  England.  Not 
only  through  churches  and  schools,  but  also  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  royal  officials  of  the  colony,  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  sought  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  governor, 
as  the  highest  representation  of  royal  authority  in  the 
colony,  was  instructed  to  make  the  Episcopal  church  su¬ 
preme.  The  colony,  for  several  years,  was  divided  into 
parishes  instead  of  counties,  thus  indicating  the  influence 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  Acts  were  passed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church,  such  as  providing  for  the  building  of  churches, 
and  defining  the  powers  of  the  vestrymen  and  church 
wardens,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.^®  There  were  those 
in  the  colony  who  were  not  Episcopalian,  for  example, 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Lutherans,  Moravians,  and  Jews.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  royal  government  in  the  colony  the  dissent¬ 
ers  were  treated  with  great  consideration.  As  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  this,  there  was  presented  (June  3,  1755)  to  the 
governor  and  Council  a  petition  of  forty-three  dissenters 
of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  for  a  lot  in  Savannah,  on  which 
they  proposed  to  build,  at  their  own  expense,  a  church. 
This  petition  was  granted.^’'  The  next  year  an  act  was 
passed  for  relieving  dissenting  Protestants  from  taking 
an  oath.  In  the  preamble  was  the  statement  that  “divers 
Protestant  dissenters  of  good  estates  and  abilities,  who 
refuse  to  take  an  oath”  thus  deprived  the  public  of  their 
services  as  jurymen.  The  form  of  oath  which  such  dis¬ 
senters  would  not  object  to  taking  was  specified.^*  Near 
the  end  of  the  royal  period  (March  6,  1771),  when  the 
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governor  and  Council  passed  a  resolution  for  reserving 
five  hundred  acres  as  a  glebe,  for  the  use  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  clergyman  when  one  should  be  settled  in  Saint  An¬ 
drews  parish,  they  also  passed  a  similar  resolution  for 
five  hundred  acres,  as  a  glebe  for  the  use  of  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister  when  one  should  be  settled  in  that  parish/* 
Toleration  was  extended  to  all  sects  except  Catholics,  and, 
moreover,  any  dissenting  congregation  might  secure  a 
grant  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  church.  This  indicated 
that  while  the  Episcopal  church  was  to  be  greatly  favored, 
those  of  other  Protestant  faiths  were  shown  much  con¬ 
sideration.  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for 
building  and  preparing  churches  were  of  course  for  Epis¬ 
copal  churches.  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Assembly,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  treasurer  should  pay  specified  amounts  to 
the  rectors  of  certain  churches.®®  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  sent  some  missionaries  to 
Georgia,  but  did  not  continue  to  support  them,  so  that 
the  parishioners  assumed  the  responsibility  or  called  upon 
the  legislature  for  aiding  them.®* 

The  governor  presided  over  the  Council.  If  for  any 
reason  he  could  not  perform  this  service,  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  presided.  He  was  usually  known  as 
“President  of  the  Council,”  and  when  the  Council,  sitting 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  passed  acts,  they  were  signed 
by  him  as  “president.”  All  acts,  after  being  signed  by 
the  speaker  of  the  House  and  the  president  of  the  Council, 
were  of  course  to  be  signed  by  the  Governor.  The  senior 
councillor  filled  the  governorship  during  the  absence  of 
the  governor  from  the  colony  while  negotiating  with  In¬ 
dians,  or  v/ith  the  governor  of  another  colony,  or  on  a  visit 
to  England,  or  in  the  interim  between  the  death  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  The  British 
government  kept  in  communication  with  the  president  of 
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the  Council  while  serving  as  governor,  but  no  formal  royal 
instructions,  as  received  by  the  governor  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  were  sent  to  him,  for  he  was  expected  to  execute 
the  instructions  of  the  governor  whose  office  was  for  any 
reason  being  filled  by  him.  The  position  of  senior  coun¬ 
cillor  was  sought  by  members  of  the  Council,  not  only  for 
the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  serve  as  governor, 
but  also  for  the  influence  which  pertained  thereto.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  personal  administration  of  the  governor  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  senior  councillor  was  a  “place  of  much  dignity, 
but  of  little  power,”  as  it  was  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor  that  the  senior  councillor  performed  executive 
functions.  The  president  of  the  Council  received  half 
of  the  salary  and  perquisites  of  the  governor  while  filling 
the  governorship.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  question 
of  rankjn  the  Council  should  be  given  much  attention. 
The  British  government  sought  to  impose  certain  consti¬ 
tutional  limitations  upon  the  Council  when  that  body, 
through  the  senior  councillor,  administered  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  specified  in  the  instructions  to  the  govern¬ 
or  that  the  president  of  the  Council  should  not  have  passed 
any  act  of  Assembly,  but  what  was  immediately  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  colony,  without 
special  order  from  the  home  government.  It  was  further 
specified  that  he  was  not  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  his  duties,  nor  re¬ 
move,  nor  suspend  any  councillor  or  any  officer  of  the 
colony,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  at  least  seven 
members  of  the  Council.  Should  any  of  these  changes 
be  necessary  he  was  to  transmit  immediately  his  reasons 
for  doing  so,  approved  by  the  Council,  to  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment.  These  instructions  were  not,  however,  rigidly 
observed,  for  the  administration  of  the  government  con¬ 
tinued  without  any  very  noticeable  changes  under  the 
president  of  the  Council.  A  lieutenant-governor  might  be 
appointed,  and  in  such  case  the  senior  councillor  would 
not  succeed  to  the  governorship.  When  Governor  Ellis 
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was  given  permission  to  return  to  England  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  stated  in  a  letter  (November  25,  1759) 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  did  not  consider  the  senior 
councillor  qualified  to  serve  as  governor.  “The  gentleman 
on  whom  this  government  would  devolve  in  case  of  my 
absence  is  not  at  all  qualified  to  administer  it,  nor  capable 
of  preserving  that  order  and  authority  which  ought  to  be 
administered.  My  quitting  the  colony  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  inevitably  occasion  much  mischief  and 
confusion.”  He  therefore  requested  that  a  lieutenant- 
governor  should  be  appointed,  in  order  that  he  himself 
might  retain  the  governorship  until  reaching  England, 
when  he  would  cheerfully  resign.®*  In  this  case,  there¬ 
fore,  the  governor  deliberately  prevented  the  president  of 
the  Council  from  succeeding  temporarily  to  the  governor¬ 
ship.  When  Governor  Wright,  however,  requested  a 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  return  to  England,  he  stated 
in  a  letter  (July  3,  1769)  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  his 
willingness  to  have  the  president  of  the  Council  to  act  as 
governor,  and  referred  to  him  as  follows:  “Mr.  Haber¬ 
sham,  secretary  of  Georgia,  who  is  President  or  eldest 
Councillor,  is  a  gentleman  of  property,  no  ‘Liberty  Boy,’ 
but  a  firm  friend  to  the  government  and  a  very  worthy 
honest  man.”  He  maintained  that  there  was  therefore  no 
necessity  for  anyone  to  come  to  Georgia  to  serve  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  for  the  brief  time  during  which  he  was 
to  be  in  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  approved 
of  his  plan  to  have  James  Habersham  assume  the  duties 
of  the  governorship,  and  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the 
king.®*  James  Habersham  became  acting  governor  on 
July  10,  1771,  and  served  until  February  15,  1773.  He 
was  the  most  conspicuous  example,  and  practically  the 
only  example,  of  the  governorship  being  filled  by  the 
senior  councillor.  In  his  relations  with  the  Council  and 
the  Assembly  he  showed  executive  ability  and  statesman- 
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ship.  His  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  contribute  to  its  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  account  in  some  measure  for  his  success.  In  his 
speech  to  the  Council  he  expressed  very  frankly  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  co-operate  with  that  body,  as  follows :  “I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  high  and  important  trust  committed  to 
me,  which  calls  for  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  best  abili¬ 
ties  to  discharge,  so  as  to  approve  myself  to  our  most 
gracious  sovereign,  by  promoting  the  true  interest  and 
prosperity  of  his  good  subjects  of  this  province;  to  effect 
what  you  may  depend  on  my  most  sincere  and  unwearied 
endeavors.  My  long  residence  in  this  province  and  the 
strong  attachment  I  must  have  for  its  welfare,  from  mo¬ 
tives  obvious  to  you,  must  make  it  extremely  grateful  to 
me  to  be  in  the  least  instrumental  in  furthering  its  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity,  in  which  1  am  persuaded  I  shall  have  the 
candid  advice  and  assistance  of  you  gentlemen,  and  of 
every  friend  of  this  country.”  After  laying  certain  mat¬ 
ters  before  the  Council  for  consideration,  he  concluded 
his  speech  as  follows:  “As  the  maintenance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  faith  and  credit  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  province;  suffer  me  gentlemen 
to  persuade  you  to  pursue  peace  and  harmony  and  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  altercations,  which  can  only 
tend  to  delay  business,  and  destroy  that  candor,  unanim¬ 
ity  and  confidence',  so  necessary  to  promote  the  general 
good,  for  which  end  you  meet  in  General  Assembly,  and 
you  may  depend  on  my  hearty  concurrence  in  every  meas¬ 
ure  that  may  conduce  to  the  service  of  His  Majesty  and 
this  province,  which  are  inseparable.”®^  The  Council 
also  expressed,  somewhat  later,  its  willingness,  as  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature,  to  co-operate  in  every  way 
in  expediting  the  public  business:  “We  His  Majesty’s 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Council  of  Georgia  in 
General  Assembly  met,  thank  your  honor  for  your  affec¬ 
tionate  speech  delivered  to  both  houses  of  Assembly  and 
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beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  we  will  proceed  on  the  public 
business  with  that  calm  deliberation  and  temper  which 
your  honor  is  pleased  to  recommend  and  which  at  this 
juncture  is  so  indispensibly  necessary  for  the  service  of 
the  province.  We  shall  with  great  alacrity  concur  with 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  in  every  measure  that 
may  tend  to  bring  this  session  to  a  happy  issue,  and  have 
no  doubt  but  the  other  branch  will  readily  join  us  in  such 
laudable  purposes.”®® 

To  this  address  President  Habersham  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply :  “I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
this  address  and  I  am  persuaded  of  your  good  intentions 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  promoting  His  Majesty’s  service 
and  the  true  interest  and  welfare  of  this  province.”®* 

In  his  relations  with  the  Commons  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  President  Habersham  showed  that,  while  it  was  his 
sincere  desire  to  work  harmoniously  with  that  body,  he 
was  unwilling  to  compromise  in  certain  important  mat¬ 
ters.  The  House  elected  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  speaker, 
but  President  Habersham,  on  instructions  from  the  king, 
refused  to  approve  the  selection.  The  House  re-elected 
him,  and  for  the  second  time  President  Habersham  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  the  selection.  The  House  then  re-elected 
him  for  the  third  time,  but  he  declined  to  accept,  and 
Archibald  Bulloch  was  chosen,  whose  election  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  president.  President  Habersham,  however, 
soon  ascertained  that  the  House  had  presumed  to  elect 
Jones  the  third  time,  and  that  it  was  only  after  he  de¬ 
clined  that  Bulloch  was  chosen,  and  considered  this  a 
very  defiant  attitude.  His  statement  to  the  House  was 
as  follows:  “I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  by  your  jour¬ 
nals  that  some  very  exceptional  minutes  are  entered.  I 
particularly  mean  your  third  choice  of  Noble  Wimberly 
Jones  as  your  speaker,  upon  whom  1  had,  agreeable  to 
His  Majesty’s  express  directions,  twice  put  a  negative 
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and  that  your  choice  of  your  present  speaker  was  only  I 

in  consequence  of  his  declining  the  chair.  If  this  minute  | 

is  to  stand  upon  your  journals,  I  have  no  choice  left  but  i 

to  proceed  to  an  immediate  dissolution.  I  therefore  de-  p 

sire  you  will  come  to  a  present  and  speedy  determination 
to  recede  from  it.  If  you  do,  I  shall  with  the  most  un¬ 
feigned  satisfaction  proceed  to  business  which  you  can¬ 
not  but  be  sensible  will  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  ^ 
province.  I  shall  expect  your  immediate  answer  to  this  r 
message,  that  my  conduct  may  be  regulated  by  it,  and 
shall  for  that  purpose  remain  in  the  Council  chamber.”®’  [ 

The  reply  of  the  House  was  as  follows;  “We  His  i 

Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons 
of  Georgia  in  General  Assembly  met,  are  very  unhappy  L 
to  find,  by  your  message  to  us  of  this  day,  that  any  min¬ 
utes  entered  in  our  journals  should  be  construed  by  your 
Honor  in  a  manner  so  very  different  from  the  true  intent 
and  design  of  this  House.  Conscious  we  are  Sir,  that 
our  third  choice  of  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  as  our  speaker, 
was  not  in  the  least  meant  as  disrespectful  to  His  Maj-  g 

esty  or  you  his  representative,  nor  thereby  did  we  mean  | 

to  infringe  on  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown.  We  ^ 

have  seriously  reconsidered  that  particular  minute  which 
seems  to  have  given  your  Honor  so  much  offense,  and 
cannot  perceive  wherein  it  is  contrary  to  the  strict  mode 
of  parliamentary  proceeding,  or  repugnant  to  any  thing 
communicated  to  us  by  your  Honor.  We  were  hopeful  ^ 
that  no  further  impediment  would  have  arisen  to  retard 
the  urgent  business  of  the  public,  and  still  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  do  that  justice  to  our 
constituents  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us, 
and  we  do  assure  your  Honor  that  it  is  our  hearty  wish  * 
to  finish  the  business  recommended  to  us  by  you  with 
all  harmony  and  dispatch.”®* 
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Upon  receiving  this  reply,  President  Habersham  dis¬ 
solved  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  was  not  called  again 
for  seven  months.  When  the  General  Assembly  did  meet. 
Noble  Wimberly  Jones  was  again  elected  speaker  of  the 
House,  but  declined,  and  William  Young  was  chosen. 
Thus  the  House  showed  a  rather  defiant  attitude.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  had  caused  an  unfortunate 
situation,  as  there  was  no  surplus  in  the  treasury  and  no 
provision  for  taxation,  and  certain  important  laws  were 
to  expire  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  was  considered  an  example 
of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  royal  power  by  President 
Habersham.  Soon-  after  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  President  Habersham,  in  a  letter  (June  16, 
1772)  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  deplored  the  great  need  of 
money  in  the  colony,  and  stated:  “I  have  long  seen  the 
impropriety  of  empowering  the  Treasurer  to  issue  his 
certificates,  without  a  proper  check  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debts,  and  I  know  Governor  Wright  was  clearly 
against  suffering  that  mode  to  take  place  again,  and  had 
I  gone  upon  business  with  the  Assembly  I  lately  called 
and  was  obliged  to  dissolve,  I  should  not  have  suffered 
any  clause  in  the  customary  Tax  Act,  to  give  the  Treas¬ 
urer  any  such  power,  which  may  be  perverted  to  bad 
purpose,  and  I  intended  to  recommend  it  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  Assembly  to  examine  the  Treasurer’s  ac¬ 
counts  and  in  particular  to  have  these  certificates  called 
in  and  destroyed;  but  as  we  cannot  possibly  carry  on 
business  without  some  circulating  medium  and  I  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  your  lordships’  objections,  I  should 
probably  not  have  objected  to  certificates  being  issued  to 
the  public  creditors,  after  the  Treasurer  had  paid  the 
balance  of  any  funds,  that  appeared  to  be  in  his  hands, 
provided  there  had  been  a  clause  inserted  in  the  act  for 
positively  calling  in  and  sinking  at  a  certain  day,  the 
outstanding  certificates  that  have  been  provided  for.  I 
know  not  how  the  business  of  this  colony  can  be  carried 
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on,  or  the  necessary  taxes  paid,  without  some  temporary 
medium.  Governor  Wright  can  inform  your  lordships 
that  the  gold  and  silver  that  finds  its  way  into  this  prov¬ 
ince  is  trifling,  and  that  I  am  no  friend  to  the  emission 
of  paper  medium,  that  is  not  well  funded  and  regularly 
sunk  or  indeed  to  the  emission  of  any  if  we  had,  or  there 
was  a  possibility  of  getting  specie  to  supply  its  place.”®* 
President  Habersham  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
matters  which  were  usually  considered  by  a  governor.  In 
addition  to  legislation  and  finances,  the  matters  which 
seem  to  have  claimed  much  of  his  time  were  the  issuing 
of  land  grants,  and  the  conferences  with  Indians  with 
reference  to  lands,  trade,  debts,  and  murders.** 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  powers  and  the  influence 
of  the  Council  should  be  given,  in  order  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  this  body  both  from  the  British  and  from 
the  provincial  point  of  view.  The  councillors  appointed 
under  royal  commission  were  expected  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  an  efficient  advisory  board  to  the  governor.  They 
were  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  colony,  while  the 
governor  was  not,  until  after  residing  there  for  some 
time,  and  could  therefore  render  him  valuable  assistance. 
The  Council  was,  in  theory,  the  governor’s  advisory 
board,  yet  its  position  was  such  as  to  enable  that  body  of 
influential  men  to  contest  with  the  governor  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  authority  in  the  colony.  Though  the 
power  of  the  governor  to  suspend  councillors  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  royal  instructions,  there  were  few  examples 
of  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  interests  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  were  usually  with  the  governor  unless  he  was  very 
dictatorial.  Near  the  Revolution,  however,  the  Council 
on  some  occasions  gave  its  support  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  measures  advocated  by  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly.  The  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  was  gradually  encroaching 
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upon  both  the  governor  and  the  Council.  The  British 
government  was  not  unmindful  of  the  position  of  the 
Council  in  the  actual  administration  of  affairs,  as  shown 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  governor  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  monopoly  of  the  most  important 
and  lucrative  offices  by  councillors  was  certainly  known, 
for  their  commissions,  not  only  as  councillors  but  also  as 
officials  in  these  positions,  were  issued  in  England.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  complaints  of  the  Council  against  cer¬ 
tain  governors  in  other  colonies,  and  the  removal  of 
some  of  them  on  account  of  controversies  with  that  body, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  discontinue  the  Council.  There 
were  few  complaints  against  the  governor  by  the  Council 
in  Georgia.  The  willingness  of  the  councillors  to  work 
harmoniously  with  a  governor  who  was  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  not  anxious  to 
dispute  the  executive  power  with  them,  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  royal  commissions,  the  dignity  of  the  office  of 
councillor,  with  all  of  its  emoluments  and  privileges,  the 
close  association  with  the  governor,  and  the  power  shared 
with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  those  who  were  considered  the  aristocracy  of 
the  colony.  Although  the  members  of  the  Council  held 
royal  commissions,  and  the  senior  councillor  filled  the 
governorship  between  the  death  or  removal  or  absence 
of  the  governor  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
still  their  interests  were  with  the  colony  rather  than  with 
the  British  government.  The  plan  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Council  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government  of  the  colony  evidently 
failed.  The  Council,  therefore,  gradually  became  more 
provincial,  and  thus  identified  its  interests  with  those  of 
the  more  popular  house  of  the  legislature. 

There  was  an  agent  of  the  governor  and  Council  in 
London,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
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the  colony  in  England.  He  conferred  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  other  officials  of  the  British  government,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  business  with  which  the  colony  was 
concerned.  The  agent  represented  the  interests  of  the 
colony  in  general,  and  especially  the  governor  and  Council, 
before  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  commissioners  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
the  auditor-general,  and  other  officials  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  expected  to  be  conversant  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  colony,  and  therefore  competent  to  explain 
the  enactment  of  certain  laws  by  the  Assembly.  He  was 
of  valuable  service  in  negotiating  matters  pertaining  to 
large  land  grants,  military  supplies,  import  and  export 
duties,  the  appointment  of  officials,  and  many  such  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  colony  which  were  considered  by  the 
British  government.  He  forwarded  to  the  governor  com¬ 
missions,  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  the  colony, 
passed  on  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  acted  with  the 
agents  of  other  colonies  on  special  matters  of  intercolonial 
concern.  One  of  the  principal  services  rendered  by  the 
agent  was  in  regard  to  financial  matters.  Bills  of  ex¬ 
change  were  drawn  on  him  by  the  governor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling  accounts  of  the  colony  in  London.  The 
appropriations  made  through  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
presents  for  the  Indians  in  Georgia  were  used  by  him  in 
purchasing  the  presents  and  having  them  shipped.  He 
co-operated  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  disposing  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Parliament  annually  for  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  expenses  of  the  colony.*^ 

There  was  a  controversy  between  the  Council  and  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly,  as  to  the  claim  of  the 
Council  that  the  agent  was  more  especially  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  governor  and  Council.  Within  ten  years 
after  the  colony  became  royal,  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  succeeded  in  securing  a  share  in  the  selection 
of  the  agent  ,who  was  to  be  considered  the  representativ% 
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of  both  the  Council  and  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 
The  agent  was  thereupon  instructed  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Council  and  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 
William  Knox  was  appointed  by  an  ordinance  (December 
12,  1761),  agent  for  soliciting  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  to 
which  the  governor  and  Council  agreed.®*  William  Knox 
was  re-appointed  annually  for  the  next  four  years,  and 
the  Council  concurred  in  his  re-appointment.  In  1766 
(January  21),  however,  the  councillors,  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  committee  of  correspondence,refu  sed  to 
act  with  the  other  members  in  notifying  him  that  his 
services  were  to  be  discontinued.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  thereupon  instructed  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly  to  write  to  William  Knox  to  that 
effect,  enclosing  the  resolution  passed  for  this  purpose.®® 
Governor  Wright  suggested  that  if  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly  should  decide  to  have  another  agent 
he  would  recommend  Richard  Cumberland,  who  was  well 
known  at  the  several  offices  in  London,  and  was  a  man  of 
ability.®®  The  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  however, 
soon  appointed  Charles  Garth  agent  to  succeed  William 
Knox,  and  considered  him  the  “agent  of  the  people  of 
this  province,”  but  requested  the  approval  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Council.®®  The  Council  refused  to  concur  in 
this  appointment.  The  Commons  House  of  Assembly, 
however,  insisting  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  agent, 
passed  an  ordinance  (March  15,  1768)  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  selection  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council.®®  While  the  lower  house  main¬ 
tained  that  it  had  the  right  to  appoint  the  agent,  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Council  was  thus  considered  necessary. 
The  predominance  of  the  lower  house  in  regard  to  the 
agent  was  also  shown  in  having  eight,  later  six,  members 

62  C.  K.  Go.  XIII  :628.  662. 

68  C.  R.  Go.  XIV  :294.  886. 

64  C,  R.  Go.  XIV:827. 
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of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  while  the  Council 
had  only  five,  later  three. 

Governor  Wright,  in  a  letter  (March  12,  1774)  to  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  sent  an  address  from  the  Council,  as 
the  upper  house,  complaining  of  an  “infringement  of 
their  clear  and  undoubted  rights  by  the  lower  house  of 
the  Assembly,  who  pretend  to  claim  an  exclusive  right 
to  nominate  and  appoint  an  agent,  and  who  have  accord¬ 
ingly  by  resolutions  of  their  house  proceeded  to  appoint 
and  provide  for  paying  Benjamin  Franklin  as  agent  to 
solicit  the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain,  and 
requesting  that  I  will  represent  the  matter  to  your  lord- 
ship  and  support  them  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges, 
and  endeavor  to  prevent  any  person  being  received  in 
character  of  provincial  agent,  who  is  not  duly  appointed 
and  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legislative  body. 
This  my  lord  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  extraordinary  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  lower  house  of  assembly,  and  I  wish  it  may 
not  lead  to  something  further,  and  however  this  may 
strike  your  lordship,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  in  the  colonies,  and  if  the  authority 
of  the  Council  as  an  upper  house  is  not  supported,  and 
an  agent  appointed  by  the  lower  house  alone,  (as  Dr. 
Franklin  is)  should  be  received  and  permitted  to  act,  I 
see  many  consequences  of  a  very  serious  nature,  that  will 
attend  it,  and  probably  several  of  the  Council  may  resign, 
and  in  short  few  or  none  who  are  fit  or  proper  persons 
will  be  found  to  act.  I  hope  His  Majesty  will  be  gracious¬ 
ly  pleased  to  disapprove  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Assembly.®’ 

The  agent  was  appointed  annually.  No  one,  however, 
superceded  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  continued  to  serve 
as  agent  until  the  Revolution.  Very  soon  after  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  appointed,  an  address  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly  (December  24,  1768)  to  the  king  was 
sent  to  him,  who  handed  it  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  secre- 
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tary  of  state  for  American  affairs,  who  presented  it  to  the 
king.  This  address  was  concerned  with  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  repeal  of  which  the  colonists  requested. 
In  a  letter  (April  3, 1769) ,  the  agent  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly  that  he  had  delivered  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  that  the  answer  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  to  Governor  Wright.  He  stated: 
“I  understand  he  has  transmitted  the  answer  to  your  gov¬ 
ernor,  this  is  the  present  channel  of  communication 
chosen  by  his  lordship  who  seems  to  think  agents  unnec¬ 
essary  (perhaps  troublesome)  and  says  all  applications 
from  the  colonies  to  the  government  here  ought  to  be 
through  the  hands  of  the  respective  governors,  and 
through  the  same  hands  the  Assemblies  should  receive  the 
answers.  But  I  apprehend  America  will  in  many  cases 
find  this  new  mode  inconvenient  and  perhaps  not  readily 
come  into  it.  As  your  address  was  on  business  of  a  public 
and  very  important  kind,  it  was  necessary  it  should  be 
communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  by  him  be  laid 
before  the  king.  I  could  not  with  propriety  present  it  my¬ 
self  as  I  might  have  done  if  it  had  been  merely  an  address 
of  compliment.  The  agents  have  done  their  utmost  by 
separate  solicitations  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  injurious 
acts  but  hitherto  in  vain,  and  we  are  told,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  this  session.”**  In  a  later  letter  (June  7,  1769), 
the  agent  informed  the  speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  would  soon  be 
repealed. 

Governor  Wright  reported  to  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  the  royal  disapproval  of  the  address,  and  also 
the  method  of  presenting  it,  and  stated:  “I  am  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  that  the  address  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  to  His  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  revenue 
laws,  was  by  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  presented  to  the 
king,  and  although  his  Majesty  considered  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  that  address,  through  any  other  channel,  than  that 
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of  his  governor  as  irregular  and  disrespectful,  yet  his 
Majesty  has  not  weighed  the  contents  of  it  with  the  less 
attention,  but  finding  it  does  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the 
spirit  of  it  deny  and  draw  into  question  the  authority  of 
Parliament  to  enact  laws  binding  upon  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatever,  his  Majesty  has  signified  to  me  that  he 
does  on  this  account  disapprove  of  the  said  address.”®* 

[To  be  Continued] 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CHATTANOOGA 
By  Thomas  Robson  Hay 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  the  Federal  troops 
under  Grant,  released  after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  on 
July  4,  1863,  had  begun  to  move  east  to  join  forces  with 
the  army  under  Rosecrans.  On  October  17,  1863,  General 
Grant  met  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Federal  secretary  of  war,  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  there  given  command  of  all 
the  Northern  forces  in  the  west.^  While  still  at  Louis¬ 
ville  with  Mr.  Stanton,  word  was  received  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  from  C.  A.  Dana,  the  assistant  secretary  of  war, 
that,  unless  prevented,  Rosecrans  would  abandon  that 
place  and  march  northward.  Such  a  move  not  only  would 
have  given  up  a  most  imiiortant  strategic  position,  but 
also  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  all  the  artillery  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  fruits  of  the  year’s 
campaigning.  Grant,  therefore,  immediately  advised 
Rosecrans  of  his  relief  from  command,  and  ordered 
Thomas,  his  successor,  to  hold  on  at  all  hazards.^  To  this 
order  Thomas  promptly  replied :  “We  will  hold  the  town 
till  we  starve.’’*  The  situation  was  indeed  critical,  and  it 
looked  as  though  but  two  courses  were  open:  to  starve 
or  to  surrender. 

Though  Bragg  had  not  invested  Chattanooga  closely, 
by  his  occupation  of  Lookout  Mountain,  he  had  obtained 
entire  control  of  Rosecrans’  railroad  communications  with 
Bridgeport  and  Stevenson,  the  Federal  supply  bases  to 
the  southwest  of  Chattanooga.  This  situation  compelled 
a  long  and  difficult  detour  of  all  the  supplies  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  army.  The  result  was  less  rations  for  the  troops. 
This  condition  did  not  become  acute,  however,  until  the 
middle  of  October,  as  Bragg  and  Longstreet  had  not  at 

1  Grant's  Report,  O.  R.  SI,  part  2 :27 ;  U.  S.  Grant,  "ChattanooKa,” 
BattUt  A  L*adtr»  of  the  Civil  War.  8:681-82.  HeneeforUi  cited  as  “B  A  L.” 

2  /bid.,  8 :68S ;  Special  Orders,  No.  1,  Division  of  Mississippi,  Oct,  20, 
1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  1:66»;  General  Order,  No.  887,  Oct.  16,  1868,  O.  R.  SO,  part 
4:404. 

8  Thomas  to  Grant,  Oct.  10,  1868,  /bid.,  80,  part  4 :479 ;  Grant  in  B  A  L, 
8:682-88. 
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once  appreciated  the  necessity  for  cutting  off  the  wagon 
traffic  if  the  blockade  was  to  be  complete  and  effective/ 

On  October  9,  1863,  President  Jefferson  Davis  visited 
Bragg’s  army,  hoping  to  be  of  assistance  “in  harmoniz¬ 
ing  some  of  the  difficulties  existing  there”  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.®  He  held  several  confer¬ 
ences  with  Bragg  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Davis  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  have  the  army  removed  from  about 
Chattanooga  and  put  to  active  work  in  the  field.  Long- 
street  suggested  a  change  of  base  to  Rome,  Georgia,  with 
the  idea  of  marching  northward  from  that  place  and 
cutting  the  Federal  line  of  communication  at  some  point 
between  Stevenson  and  Chattanooga.  Bragg,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  to  march  to  the  north  of  Chattanooga,  to 
get  into  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  thus  forcing  evac¬ 
uation  of  Chattanooga  and  a  retreat  northward.  But 
nothing  was  done.® 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  first  week  in  October, 
the  11th  and  12th  Corps,  sent  from  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  under  the  command  of  General  Joseph  Hooker,  had 
arrived  in  Bridgeport.  Due  to  the  lack  of  trains  these 
troops  were  compelled  to  remain  inactive  for  some  three 
weeks.  On  the  27th  of  October,  however,  a  portion  of 
this  re-enforcement,  by  a  brilliantly  conceived  and  admir¬ 
ably  executed  movement,  was  crossed  over  the  Tennessee 
River  by  bridging  it  at  Brown’s  Ferry,  just  below  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  to  the  north  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Look¬ 
out  Mountain.  Before  Bragg  could  concentrate  in  force 
to  oppose  this  move.  Hooker’s  entire  command  appeared, 
and  on  the  28th  it  marched  into  and  occupied  Wauhatchie, 
at  the  head  of  Lookout  Valley.  With  very  questionable 
judgment  Bragg  ordered  a  night  attack  upon  Geary’s 

4  E.  P.  Alexander,  Military  Memoirt  of  a  Confederate,  p.  467.  Henceforth 
cited  as  "Alexander." 

6  Davis  to  Lee,  Oct.  6,  186S,  O.  R.  61,  part  2 :7T2 ;  Thomas  Rohson  Hay, 
“The  Campaign  and  Battle  of  Chickamauga,"  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly, 
7 :244ff. 

6  James  Longstreet,  Manassas  to  Appomattox,  p.  468 ;  henceforth  cited  as 
“Longetreet” ;  Longstreet’s  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  1:466;  Bragg's  Report,  Ibid., 
SO,  part  2:87. 
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division,  a  portion  of  Hooker’s  command,  which  was  en¬ 
camped  at  Wauhatchie.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed, 
and  were  saved  only  by  good  fortune  and  the  failure  of 
the  Federals  to  follow  up  their  success.’ 

These  operations  left  Thomas  with  free  communica¬ 
tion  by  the  shortest  and  best  roads,  and  enabled  him  to 
receive  re-enforcements  and  supplies  at  will.  Hencefor¬ 
ward,  the  only  semblance  of  a  siege  was  the  presence  of 
the  Confederate  army  in  an  intrenched  line  in  front  of 
Chattanooga.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  had  made  of  the  place  a  veritable  citadel,  impregna¬ 
ble  to  assault  by  storm,  within  which  the  accumulation 
of  the  needed  supplies  and  re-enforcements  could  be 
awaited  in  comparative  security.  The  tables  had  been 
turned,  and  the  burden  of  the  attack  was  on  Bragg. 
Grant  had  arrived  on  October  22,  and  re-enforcements 
under  Sherman  were  on  the  way  from  Mississippi.  Burn¬ 
side,  at  Knoxville,  was  also  in  readiness  to  join  forces 
with  Grant.® 

As  a  result  of  President  Davis’  visit  to  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Tennessee,  and  because  none  other  seemed  to  be 
available,  Bragg  was  retained  in  command.  The  matter 
of  what  to  do  was  thus  strictly  up  to  him.  The  obvious 
thing  for  Bragg  to  do  was  to  concentrate  his  widely 
spread  army  for  a  strong  attack  on  the  Federal  forces, 
which  were  in  no  condition  to  take  the  field  and  also  were 
in  a  state  of  disorganization.  Instead,  Bragg  acquiesced 
in  the  division  of  his  army,  in  the  face  of  a  foe  who  was 
daily  becoming  stronger  and  more  dangerous.  Long- 
street,  with  an  insufficient  force,  was  detached  to  lay 
siege  to,  and  if  possible  capture,  the  Federal  garrison 
under  Burnside,  stationed  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  150 
miles  to  the  northeast.  The  Confederate  authorities  need 

7  Thomaa’  Report,  Oct.  27,  1868,  Ibid..  81,  part  1 :4(M1 ;  Circular  by 
General  Joseph  Hooker.  Oct.  26.  1868,  Ibid.,  49 ;  Hooker’a  Report,  Ibid.,  92(f ; 
Report.  Court  of  Inquiry,  Jan.  29,  1864,  Ibid.,  189ff ;  Alexander,  pp.  467,  472. 

8  Grant,  in  B  A  L,  t  :684 ;  Sherman'a  Report.  O.  R.  81,  part  2 :671 :  Bum- 
aide  to  Grant.  Oct.  20,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  1:680:  Grant  to  Sherman,  Not.  6, 
1868,  O,  R.  81,  part  8 :64 :  AUxander,  p.  472 ;  Langitreet,  p.  482. 
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not  have  gone  so  far  afield,  as  a  move  in  force  against 
Hooker  and  his  detached  command,  if  promptly  and  prop¬ 
erly  executed,  would  have  caused  his  defeat  and  with¬ 
drawal  across  the  Tennessee  River.  Success  in  such  a 
move  would  have  re-established  the  conditions  of  siege  as 
affecting  Chattanooga  before  Sherman  could  have  ar¬ 
rived  from  Mississippi.® 

In  view  of  the  decision  to  send  him  to  Knoxville,  Long- 
street  suggested  that  Bragg  withdraw  his  army  to  Ring- 
gold  and  Dalton,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  south, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  him  a  sufficient  force  to  insure 
success  in  the  projected  operations.  This  suggestion  met 
with  no  favor.  From  the  Confederate  standpoint,  the 
obvious  danger  of  Longstreet’s  move  to  Knoxville  was 
the  likelihood  of  separation  from  Bragg  in  case  of  the 
defeat  of  the  latter.  This  is  just  what  happened.  Long- 
street  and  Bragg  never  rejoined  forces.  Longstreet  was 
defeated  in  his  attempt  to  take  Knoxville,  and  was  forced 
to  withdraw  into  southwestern  Virginia,  returning  to 
Lee’s  army  in  Virginia  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year. 
Bragg,  as  we  shall  see,  was  defeated  and  forced  back  to 
Dalton,  where  he  spent  the  winter.^® 

Longstreet  began  his  advance  to  Knoxville  on  the  4th 
of  November,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  supplies  and  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  moving  his  troops  he  was  much  de¬ 
layed,  and  by  the  14th  had  only  moved  to  within  about 
thirty  miles  of  his  objective.  Burnside  did  not  oppose 
the  advance,  retreating  so  as  to  draw  his  opponent  as  far 
as  possible  from  Chattanooga.  By  the  17th  the  opposing 
forces  faced  each  other  before  Knoxville,  and  siege  was 
laid  to  the  town.^^ 

With  his  departure  for  Knoxville,  Longstreet’s  re- 


9  Davis  to  BraKS,Oct.29,  1868,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:564.66;  Bran  to  Long- 
street,  Nov.  4,  1868,  O.  R.  81.  part  8:684;  Lonpstrset,  p.  481;  Comte  de  Paris, 
The  CivU  War  tn  America,  4:22^24. 

10  Longetreet,  pp.  480,  647 ;  Longstreet’s  Report,  Jan.  1,  1864,  O.  R.  81, 
part  2:468*64;  Jenkins  to  Longstre^  Nov.  28,  1863,  IbiiL,  81,  part  8:766. 

11  Longstreet’s  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  1:466;  Alexander,  pp.  481-82;  Grant 
in  B  (2  £,,  8:698. 
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quests  for  re-enforcements  were  repeated  and  persist- 
ent.“  Bragg,  on  his  part,  had  been  writing  to  (Jeneral 
J.  E.  Johnston  in  Mississippi  for  help.  This  officer,  how¬ 
ever,  though  disposed  and  willing  to  transfer  his  entire 
command  to  Bragg’s  assistance,  was  restrained  from  do¬ 
ing  so  by  President  Davis.^*  Conditions  required  that 
Longstreet  do  more  than  lay  passive  siege  to  the  town. 
Accordingly,  after  elaborate  preparations,  on  November 
28,  an  assault  was  made  and  decisively  beaten  back.  Be¬ 
fore  any  further  aggressive  move  could  be  made,  news 
was  received  of  Bragg’s  defeat  and  of  the  approach  of 
Federal  re-enforcements  under  Sherman.  Further  ag¬ 
gression  being  out  of  the  question,  Longstreet  withdrew 
to  the  northeast  into  the  mountains,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.i^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  authorities  in  Washing¬ 
ton  had  been  frantically  insisting  that  Thomas  take  the 
offensive  against  Bragg.  With  his  insufficient  force,  how¬ 
ever,  Thomas  felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  until  Sherman 
came  up.  Finally,  in  desperation.  Grant  “peremptorially” 
ordered  Thomas  to  attack  the  Confederate  right  so  as  to 
force  the  return  of  Longstreet,  but  Thomas  evaded  the 
order,  insisting  that  he  could  not  move  any  of  his  artil¬ 
lery.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  wait  for  Sherman. 
This  officer  reached  Chattanooga  on  the  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  his  troops  arriving  within  the  next  ten  days.^‘ 

On  October  26,  President  Davis  had  relieved  General 
W.  J.  Hardee  of  his  command  in  Mississippi,  and  replaced 
him  with  General  Polk.  Davis  hoped  that  Hardee’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Bragg’s  army  would  “bring  about  a  restoration  of 

12  Lonsatreet  to  Branc.  Nov.  4,  1862,  O.  R.  81.  part  8:684;  Nor.  9,  1868, 
ihid^  671 ;  Brags  to  Longatreet.  Not.  11,  1868.  /bid.,  679 ;  Longatrcet  to  Bragg, 
Not.  21.28.  Ibid..  782-89. 

18  Johnaton  to  DaTia,  Not.  6,  1868,  /bid..  689 ;  Johnaton  to  Bragg.  Nor. 
6.  1868,  /bid.;  Johnaton  to  Maury,  Not.  20,  1868,  /bid..  728;  Johnaton  to  Bragg. 
Not.  7.  1868,  /bid..  649;  Daria  to  Johnaton,  Nor.  21.  1868.  /bid.,  722. 

14  Longatrcet'a  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  1 :466ff :  Bumaide’a  Report.  Ibid., 
26817;  AUxander,  p.  48017;  Longtlreet,  p.  49717;  O.  M.  Poe.  “The  Defenae  of 
KnozTUle.*'  in  B  A  L.  8:78117. 

16  Grant  to  Thomaa,  Nor.  18,  1868,  in  Grant’a  Report.  O.  R.  81,  part 
2  :S1 ;  Grant'a  Raport.  /bid.,  29 ;  SberaaaD’a  Report,  /bid..  171. 
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the  proper  feeling  of  harmony,  essential  to  success.” 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  Hardee  was  assigned  to  command 
the  troops  which  had  replaced  Longstreet’s  command  on 
the  left  of  Bragg’s  line.^* 

On  November  20,  Bragg  sent  General  U.  S.  Grant,  now 
commanding  at  Chattanooga,  a  note  suggesting  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  non-combatants  from  Chattanooga.  The 
note  mystified  Grant.  On  the  22nd  he  learned  from  a 
deserter  that  Confederate  troops  were  on  the  way  to  re¬ 
enforce  Longstreet.”  At  midnight  of  the  22nd,  General 
P.  R.  Cleburne  received  orders  from  General  Bragg  to 
proceed,  with  his  division,  to  Chickamauga  Station,  there 
to  join  Buckner’s  division  (Bushrod  Johnson  command¬ 
ing)  ,  and,  in  command  of  the  two  divisions,  to  proceed  by 
rail  to  East  Tennessee  and  report  to  General  Longstreet. 
While  superintending  the  loading  of  the  troops,  and  after 
all  of  Buckner’s  division,  except  one  brigade,  had  been 
sent  off,  a  dispatch  was  received  from  General  Bragg  say¬ 
ing  that  his  front  had  been  attacked  and  that  he  was 
heavily  engaged.  General  Cleburne  was  directed  to  stop 
all  troops  that  had  not  gone  beyond  recall,  and  to  proceed, 
himself,  to  headquarters  for  orders.  The  division  was 
ordered  to  halt  for  the  night  directly  behind  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  was  designated  as  the  reserve  of  the  army. 
General  Cleburne  to  report  directly  to  Bragg  at  his  head¬ 
quarters.^® 

General  Grant,  on  learning  of  the  departure  of  re¬ 
enforcements  to  General  Longstreet,  had  decided  to  at¬ 
tack  at  once,  and  had  ordered  General  Thomas  to  advance 
in  force  against  the  Confederate  left.^*  By  the  night  of 
the  23rd,  General  Sherman  had  got  his  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  one  division,  into  previously  designated 
positions  opposite  the  Confederate  right  on  Missionary 

16  Davis  to  Hardee,  Oct.  SO,  1868,  O.  R.  SI,  part  S  :609 ;  General  Orders, 
No.  4,  Nov.  14,  1868,  Ibid.,  696. 

17  BraKK  to  Grant,  in  Grant’s  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  1 :82 ;  Grant's  Re¬ 
port.  Ibid.,  82;  Grant  in  B  &  L,  8:698. 

18  Cleburne's  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  2:746. 
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Ridge.  On  the  24th,  General  Joseph  Hooker  moved  his 
command  against  Bragg’s  left,  stationed  on  Lookout 
Mountain.  More  or  less  hidden  by  the  heavy  fog,  his 
troops  went  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  a  rush. 
This  advance  was  met  only  by  Walthall’s  single  brigade, 
which  was  soon  compelled  to  retire.  Although  six  brig¬ 
ades  of  infantry  were  available  to  oppose  the  attack,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  utilized.  The  entire  Confederate 
force  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  in  the  night  the 
troops  were  removed  to  the  right  of  the  line.  Why  so 
many  Confederate  troops  were  kept  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  not  apparent.  Grant  considered  that  a  small 
infantry  support  and  plenty  of  artillery  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  hold  the  position  against  any  assaults.*® 

The  morning  of  the  25th  of  November  found  the  op¬ 
posing  forces  arrayed  against  each  other  in  lines  of  bat¬ 
tle,  the  one  to  fight  its  way  out  and  to  defeat  the  enemy ; 
the  other  prepared  to  stand  and  give  battle  to  the  utmost 
in  positions  previously  chosen  and  occupied.  Hooker,  on 
the  Federal  right,  after  occupying  Lookout  Mountain  was 
to  move  into  and  across  the  Chattanooga  valley,  and  form 
to  the  south  at  Rossville  on  Thomas’  right  and  across 
Bragg’s  line  of  retreat.  Thomas,  in  the  center,  was  to 
assault  the  center  of  Bragg’s  line,  while  the  Confederates 
were  engaged  in  repelling  the  attacks  on  either  flank.  His 
signal  to  attack  was  to  be  the  sound  of  Hooker’s  guns. 
Sherman,  on  the  Federal  left,  having  crossed  the  Tennes¬ 
see  River,  was  to  attack  and  turn  the  Confederate  right 
stationed  on  the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
sever  Bragg  from  his  communications  with  the  railroad 
at  Chickamauga  Station.*^  General  W.  J.  Hardee,  who 
had  three  times  been  shifted  from  one  wing  of  the  Con- 

19  Grant  to  Thomas,  Nov.  7,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  2:78;  Grant  to  Thomas, 
Not.  18,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  8 :81 ;  Grant  to  Sherman,  Nov.  18,  1868,  O.  R.  81, 
part  2 :82 :  Grant  in  B  A  L,  » :698-700. 

20  Hooker’s  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  2 :814ff ;  BrasK’s  Report,  Ibid.,  664 ; 
Cleburne’s  Report,  Ibid.,  748 ;  Walthall’s  Report,  Ibid.,  692fT ;  Stevenson’s  Report, 
Ibid.,  719ff  Alexander,  p.  474. 

21  Grant’s  Report,  O.  R,  81,  part  1 :81. 
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federate  army  to  the  other,  on  the  24th  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  right  of  the  line,  consisting,  eventually, 
of  Cleburne’s,  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s,  Cheatham’s,  and  Stev¬ 
enson’s  divisions.  Breckinridge,  with  his  own,  division 
and  A.  P.  Stewart’s,  together  with  parts  of  the  divisions 
of  Buckner  and  Hindman,  under  General  Patton  Ander¬ 
son,  occupied  the  center  and  the  left.“ 

Late  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Cleburne’s 
division,  in  reserve,  witnessed  the  struggle  for  Lookout 
Mountain,  word  came  to  Bragg  that  Sherman  had  ef¬ 
fected  a  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  River,  both  above  and 
below  the  mouth  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  that  he  was 
threatening  the  Confederate  right.  Cleburne  was  ordered 
to  send  a  brigade  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to  the  railroad 
at  this  point,  and  secure  the  railroad  tunnel  through  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge.  About  2  p.m.  on  the  24th,  Cleburne  was 
ordered  to  proceed  in  person  to  this  point  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  division,  and  occupy  positions  previously 
selected  by  General  Hardee.  Not  a  moment  was  lost,  and 
Cleburne,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  ground  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival,  decided  on  his  line  of  defense. 
The  artillery  and  ordnance  trains  of  the  division  had  been 
sent  across  to  the  south  side  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  as 
Cleburne  supposed  that  after  the  disaster  on  Lookout 
Mountain  Bragg  would  not  try  to  make  a  stand  on  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge,  but  would  fall  back  beyond  the  Creek.  At 
9  P.M.,  having  heard  nothing  as  to  Bragg’s  intentions, 
and  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  anxiety,  he  sent  a  staff 
officer  to  General  Hardee  for  instructions.  General  Har¬ 
dee  replied:  “We  are  to  fight.’’  Receiving  this  word 
about  midnight,  Cleburne  at  once  ordered  his  artillery 
and  ordnance  to  join  the  division,  and  sent  for  axes  with 
which  to  throw  up  some  hasty  defenses.  His  troops  were 
immediately  ordered  to  take  up  assigned  positions  cover- 

22  Brass’s  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  2:664. 
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ing  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel,  a  battery  of  artillery 
being  stationed  directly  over  it.** 

The  day  broke  hazy,  and  it  was  about  10  a.m.  before 
Sherman’s  troops  advanced.  About  10.30  a.m.  General 
Hardee  sent  Cleburne  instructions  to  take  charge  of  the 
troops  at  the  tunnel  and  to  the  right.  At  11  o’clock  the 
fight  began  in  earnest.  Wave  after  wave  of  Sherman’s 
assaulting  troops  beat  on  Cleburne’s  lines,  but  without 
effect.  Though  he  had  six  divisions  against  Cleburne’s 
one,  his  attacks  were  all  repulsed.  Sherman,  in  his  re¬ 
port,  denies  this,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Cleburne  held  • 
his  position  throughout  the  day,  and  only  retired  when 
ordered  to  do  so.** 

In  the  midst  of  this  stubborn  and  successful  defense, 
Cleburne  received  orders  from  General  Hardee  to  send 
all  the  troops  that  he  could  spare  to  the  center  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  line.  Two  brigades  of  Stevenson’s  division, 
which  had  been  transferred  during  the  night  of  the  24th 
from  Lookout  Mountain  and  which  were  stationed  on 
Cleburne’s  right,  were  ordered  to  push  forward  to  the 
center,  but  before  they  could  get  under  way  word  was 
received  that  the  enemy  had  pierced  the  left  center  of 
the  Confederate  line  and  were  on  Missionary  Ridge.*® 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  Hooker  had  advanced 
against  Bragg’s  left,  and  had  moved  forward  cautiously 
and  practically  unopposed.  Thomas,  at  the  Federal  cen¬ 
ter,  spent  the  morning  getting  his  troops  into  position, 
and  by  mid-afternoon  he  was  ready  to  move  forward.  His 
attack,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  delayed  by  Grant,  who 
hesitated  to  give  the  order  to  advance  until  the  Confed¬ 
erate  right  or  left  should  be  turned.  Finally,  thinking 
that  he  saw  re-enforcements  moving  from  the  Confeder- 

23  Cleburne’s  Report,  Ibid.,  746,  748,  749 ;  I.  A.  Buck,  Cleburne  and  Hie 
Command,  pp.  166>67.  Henceforth  cit^  aa  "Buck." 

24  Clebume’a  Report,  O.  R.  31,  part  2 :748,  762 ;  Sherman’a  Report,  Ibid., 
576 ;  Grant  in  B  A  L,  S  :708-9 ;  W,  C.  Church,  Ulyeeee  S.  Grant,  pp.  211-12. 

26  Grant’s  Report.  O,  R,  31,  part  2:34;  Thomaa’  Report,  Ibid.,  96;  Steven¬ 
son’s  Report,  Ibid.,  718 ;  Brown’s  Report,  Ibid.,  727 ;  Cleburne’s  Report,  Ibid.,  762 ; 
Grant  in  B  A  L.  3:706;  Paris.  4:296. 
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ate  center  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack  on  the  right. 
Grant  directed  Thomas  to  move  forward.  Hooker  had 
been  delayed  in  making  his  attack  and  Sherman’s  situa¬ 
tion  was  becoming  critical.  So  far  as  Cleburne  was  con¬ 
cerned  it  should  be  noted  that  no  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  center  to  aid  in  repelling  Sherman’s  attacks,  as 
has  been  frequently  claimed.  Just  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  Cleburne  had  the  situation  so  well  in  hand  that  he 
was  able  to  detach  troops  to  assist  the  broken  and  hard- 
pressed  center.2® 

At  the  center,  Bragg  had  disposed  his  troops,  one-half 
at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge,  with  orders  to  retreat 
and  join  the  other  half,  stationed  on  the  crest  of  the 
Ridge,  if  the  enemy  should  get  within  two  hundred  yards. 
When  the  attack  came,  the  Confederate  artillery  on  the 
Ridge  was  unable  to  depress  its  guns  sufficiently  to  be  of 
any  help  in  stopping  Thomas’  advance.  Though  the  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  had  orders  to  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge, 
arrived  there  and  seeing  the  confusion  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  the  men,  without  hesitation,  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  They  must  either  go  forward  or  retreat. 
Stopping  only  to  get  their  breath,  the  troops  rushed  on 
after  the  fleeing  Confederates.  The  advance  was  rapid. 
Making  use  of  what  protection  was  afforded  by  the  ra¬ 
vines  and  swales  on  the  face  of  the  Ridge,  the  pursuing 
Federals  soon  arrived  at  the  top  and  occupied  the  hastily 
vacated  lines.  Having  secured  these  positions,  they 
seemed  content  to  rest  for  a  while,  and,  except  for  the 
firing  from  Cleburne’s  command  on  the  right  of  Bragg’s 
line,  which  still  remained  in  position,  the  battle  was  prac¬ 
tically  over.2’ 

26  Grant*!  Report,  O.  R.  31,  part  2 :34 ;  Bragg’s  Report,  Ibid.,  664 ;  Cle¬ 
burne’s  Report,  Ibid.,  762-53. 

27  Grant’s  Report,  Ibid.,  84 ;  Thomas’  Report,  Ibid.,  96 ;  Bragg’s  Report, 
Ibid.,  664 ;  Sheridan’s  Report,  Ibid.,  189 ;  T.  J.  Wood’s  Report,  Ibid.,  258 ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  pp,  477,  479;  Grant  in  B  &  L,  8:705-7;  H.  M.  Cist,  The  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  p,  265;  W.  G.  Shotwell,  The  Civil  War  in  America,  2:40;  William 
Wood,  Captain*  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  285. 
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About  sun-down,  General  Hardee  perceived  the  rout 
of  the  center,  and  observed  the  Federal  troops  moving 
along  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge  against  Cleburne’s 
left  flank.  He  sent  orders  to  that  officer,  whose  troops 
were  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  over  their  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  holding  Sherman,  directing  him  to  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own,  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s,  and  Stevenson’s  di¬ 
visions,  and  form  them  in  a  line  across  the  Ridge  so  as 
to  meet  the  impending  attack  from  the  left  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  safeguard  his  own  right.  At  nightfall  Gen¬ 
eral  Hardee  ordered  Cleburne  to  withdraw  across  the 
Chickamauga,  and  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  as  it  retired 
to  Chickamauga  Station.  By  9  p.m.  all  men  and  trains 
were  across  the  river  and  all  existing  bridges  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  At  a  late  hour  Cleburne  and  his  command 
reached  Chickamauga  Station,  where  they  found  every¬ 
thing  in  confusion  and  the  defeated  troops  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  disorganization  and  demoralization.** 

Anticipating  that  Grant  would  make  a  vigorous  pur¬ 
suit,  Bragg  put  his  Thfantry  in  motion  toward  Dalton, 
Georgia,  leaving  the  trains  and  artillery  to  follow  in 
charge  of  Cleburne’s  division.  The  line  of  retreat  was 
over  a  single  narrow  road,  and  the  mud  frequently  stalled 
the  trains,  which  had  gone  ahead,  thus  greatly  exposing 
the  rear  guard.  Soon  after  commencing  his  rearward 
march,  Cleburne  received  an  order  from  General  Hardee 
directing  him  to  hurry  on  to  Greysville,  a  point  midway 
between  Chickamauga  Station  and  Ringgold,  where  it  was 
feared  Hooker’s  troops  would  be  able  to  intercept  the 
retreat.  As  Cleburne  had  heard  no  firing  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  believed  the  order  to  be  in  error  or  to  have  been 
sent  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  actual  conditions,  he 
decided  to  await  confirmation  from  General  Hardee  in 
person.  To  have  obeyed  the  order  under  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  would  have  meant  the  abandonment  of  the 

28  Cleburne'a  Report.  O.  R.  81,  part  2:7SS. 
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trains  and  artillery.  By  10  p.m.  his  command  had  arrived 
on  the  west  bank  of  East  Chickamauga  Creek,  but  as  the 
night  was  freezing  cold  and  the  wind  high,  Cleburne  did 
not  attempt  to  ford  the  wide  and  deep  river  until  the 
next  morning.** 

About  midnight  a  staff  officer  from  General  Bragg 
came  up  with  a  verbal  order,  directing  Cleburne  to  take 
position  in  a  pass  in  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Ringgold,  and 
hold  it  at  all  costs  until  a  stated  hour  the  next  day.  Al¬ 
though  realizing  his  numerical  weakness  and  that  he  was 
totally  without  support,  Cleburne  only  asked  that,  as  a 
precaution,  the  order  be  put  in  writing.  This  was  done. 
Cleburne  was  a  soldier  accustomed  to  obey  orders,  even 
at  the  risk  of  having  his  command  destroyed.  He  there¬ 
fore  insisted  that  the  order  be  put  in  writing,  so  that  if, 
at  a  later  date,  any  question  should  arise  as  to  the  issuing 
of  the  order,  he  would  have  the  evidence  as  a  justification 
for  his  action.  At  3  a. m.  on  November  27,  a  written  order 
was  received  direct  from  General  Bragg,  stating  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  must  be  checked  and  that  “he  must 
be  punished  until  our  trains  and  the  rear  of  our  troops 
get  well  advanced.”  Cleburne  at  once  put  his  command 
in  motion  to  take  up  the  designated  positions,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  staff  officer  to  General  Bragg  to  inform 
him  of  the  dispositions  made  and  to  obtain  more  specific 
instructions.  General  Bragg  replied :  “Tell  General  Cle¬ 
burne  to  hold  his  position  at  all  hazards  and  keep  back 
the  enemy  until  the  artillery  and  transportation  of  the 
army  is  secure,  the  salvation  of  which  depends  on  him.”*® 
Shortly  after  8  a.m.  of  the  27th,  the  Federal  skirmish¬ 
ers  were  seen  advancing.  Under  cover  of  their  fire  the 
troops  formed  line  of  battle,  and  moved  to  the  attack 
under  the  personal  direction  of  their  commander.  General  " 
Joseph  Hooker.  From  this  time  on  until  after  noon,  Cle¬ 
burne’s  command  successfully  repelled  attacks  from  all 


29  BraKK's  Report,  Ibid.,  666 ;  Cleburne's  Report,  Ibid.,  76S,  756 ;  Buck, 
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sides.  So  vigorous  and  skilful  was  the  resistance  offered 
that  Hooker  reported  that  an  “overwhelming  force”  con¬ 
fronted  him  and  that  he  was  “compelled  to  yield  to  nu¬ 
merical  superiority”  and  await  the  arrival  of  his  artil¬ 
lery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hooker  used  the  two  full  divi¬ 
sions  of  Geary  and  Osterhaus  and  a  part  of  Cruft’s,  to¬ 
taling  in  all  about  9,600  men.  Opposed  to  this  force  was 
Cleburne’s  single  division,  which  took  into  the  fight  some 
4,100  men.” 

At  noon  word  was  received  from  General  Hardee  to 
the  effect  that  the  trains  and  artillery  were  well  advanced 
on  the  road  to  safety,  and  that  Cleburne  might  withdraw 
his  command.  Also,  about  this  time  Hooker  got  his  artil¬ 
lery  into  position  .  Cleburne,  good  soldier  that  he  was, 
realized  that  a  rear-guard  must  sacrifice  itself  and  stand 
firm  only  until  all  troops  and  material  are  safely  out  of 
danger.  After  that  it  can  break  off  the  combat  and  itself 
retire,  its  duty  done.  Accordingly,  at  2  p.m.  he  withdrew 
his  troops,  to  form  a  new  line  of  battle  in  previously  se¬ 
lected  positions  located  on  some  wooded  hills  about  one 
mile  to  the  rear.  No  more  attacks  were  made.  The  pur¬ 
suit  of  Bragg  had  ended,  as  General  Grant  had  given 
orders  that  it  should  be  discontinued.” 

Comments. 

In  the  operations  about  Chattanooga,  General  Bragg’s 
original  error  was  his  failure  rapidly  and  aggressively  to 
follow  up  and  thus  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  success  at 
Chickamauga.  All  the  advantages  derived  from  this  vic¬ 
tory,  through  mere  inaction,  were  allowed  to  slip  away. 
Arrived  in  position  before  Chattanooga,  Bragg  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  making  a  direct  assault  on  the  intrenched 

so  Cleburne's  Report.  O.  R.  SI.  pmrt  2 :764 ;  BrasK  to  E.  T.  Sykes,  quoted  in 
W.  H.  Polk,  Life  of  Leonidao  Polk.  2:S11-1S;  Buck.  pp.  191-92. 

51  Cleburne’s  Report,  O.  R.  SI,  part  2:764;  Hooker's  Report,  Ibid.,  S21- 
2S ;  Osterhaus’  Report.  O.  R.  SI,  part  2 :529 ;  “Troops  in  Department  of  the 
Cumberland  ensas^  in  the  battle  of  ChattanooKn.  Not.  22-24,  186S,’'  O.  R.  SI, 
part  2:14. 

52  Hooker’s  Report,  Ibid.,  S22 ;  Cleburne’s  Report,  Ibid.,  767. 
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Federals,  but  in  placing  his  army  before  that  place  and 
holding  it  there,  passively  awaiting  the  next  move  of  his 
adversary,  he  committed  an  error  of  judgment  that  event¬ 
ually  cost  him  his  advantage  and  finally  his  command. 

The  Federal  army  was  never  wholly  and  entirely  in¬ 
vested,  though  it  was  seriously  inconvenienced  for  a 
time,  because  of  the  inability  to  secure  adequate  supplies 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  draft  and  artillery  animals. 
Longstreet  characterized  Bragg’s  policy  as  one  of  “trying 
to  starve  the  enemy  out  by  investing  him  on  the  only 
side  from  which  he  could  not  get  supplies.”  This  was 
certainly  a  true  description  of  the  situation  existing  after 
the  Federal  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  Brown’s 
Ferry  and  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie  in  the  latter  part  of 
October.  Though  the  possession  of  this  position  was  an 
essential  element  of  Grant’s  plan  to  drive  Bragg  from 
Missionary  Ridge,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  Confederate 
commander  to  regain  the  position,  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  roads  and  because  all  available  routes  were  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  Federal  artillery.  After  his  defeat 
Bragg  should  have  retired  his  army  to  more  tenable 
positions.** 

Longstreet  had  suggested  a  movement  to  Rome,  Geor¬ 
gia.  From  this  point  an  attack  would  be  directed  against 
the  Federal  positions  at  Chattanooga  by  moving  on 
Grant’s  rear  and  endeavoring  to  cut  his  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  below  Bridgeport.  But  this  move,  if  ever  se¬ 
riously  considered  by  Bragg,  was  abandoned  because  of 
the  lack  of  forage  for  the  animals  and  of  subsistence. 
Such  a  move  would  have  forced  the  Federals  to  fight  at 
a  disadvantage  and,  if  successful,  would  have  opened  the 
way  into  East  Tennessee.  But  Bragg’s  mood  was  not 
sufficiently  sanguine,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  much  surer 
of  his  prey  if  he  only  waited.  The  move  to  Rome  would 
also  have  had  the  advantage  of  anticipating  the  appoint- 


3S  LonKstreet'*  Report,  O.  R.  81,  part  1 :218. 
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ment  of  Grant  to  the  supreme  command  in  the  West, 
and  the  arrival  of  Sherman  from  Mississippi.  It  was 
certainly  worth  a  trial,  as  Federal  re-enforcements  were 
known  to  be  on  the  way  and  every  day  that  passed  with¬ 
out  an  attack  only  served  to  restore  the  Federal  morale, 
due  to  the  knowledge  of  the  coming  of  re-enforcements 
and  also  because  of  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
Confederates  to  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  morale 
of  Bragg’s  soldiers  was  becoming  impaired.  They  were 
compelled  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  fruits  of  their  sum¬ 
mer’s  campaigning  dissipated  in  a  morass  of  dissension 
and  indecision.*^ 

Bragg  was  deeply  chagrined  at  the  collapse  of  his 
hopes  of  starving  the  Federal  army  shut  up  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  He  should  have  held  the  crossing  at  Brown’s 
Ferry  at  all  costs.  Once  lost,  a  vigorous  effort  might 
have  been  made  to  regain  possession.  Rosecrans’  suc¬ 
cessful  move  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  but  so  little 
did  Davis  and  his  advisers  comprehend  the  true  situation 
that  they  encouraged  sending  Longstreet  to  Knoxville,  to 
annihilate  Burnside  at  that  place  and  to  return  before 
any  aggressive  move  could  be  made  from  Chattanooga.** 
This  move  was  first  suggested  by  Longstreet  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.**  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  much  favor  from  Bragg.*’  Davis’  letter  of 
October  29,  in  which  he  wrote  that  Bragg  “might  advan¬ 
tageously  assign  General  Longstreet  ...  to  the  task  of 
expelling  Burnside,”  gave  the  matter  the  needed  push. 
Bragg  conferred  with  Longstreet,  and  on  November  4  he 
issued  the  necessary  orders.** 


84  Hardee  to  Longstreet,  April  8,  1864,  O.  R.  81,  part  1 :474 ;  Bragg  to 
Johnston,  Nov.  16  and  Nov.  19,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  8:700  and  716. 

86  Davis  to  Bragg,  Oct.  29,  1868,  O.  R.  62,  part  2 :644-46 ;  G.  A.  Henry  to 
Seddon,  Oct.  24,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  8:686;  Sam  Jones  to  Seddon,  Oct.  26  and 
Oct.  81.  1868,  Ibid.,  698,  611. 

86  Longstreet  to  Seddon,  Sept.  26,  1868,  O.  R.  80,  part  4 :781. 

87  Bragg’s  Report,  dated  Dee.  27,  1868,  O.  R.  80.  part  2:87;  D.  C.  Seitx, 
Braxton  Bragg.  Central  of  the  Confederacy,  p.  890. 

88  Bragg  to  Longstreet,  Nov.  4,  1868,  O.  R.  81.  part  8:684-86. 
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This  division  of  forces  at  such  a  late  date  was  a  grave 
error.  Had  this  move  been  made  directly  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Chickamauga,  and  before  Hooker  and  Sherman 
could  come  up,  there  would  have  been  some  chance  of 
success.  Bragg  considered  it  “utterly  impossible  for 
want  of  transportation.”*®  Grant  did  not  send  re-en¬ 
forcements  to  Knoxville  as  it  was  expected  he  would,  and 
before  Longstreet  could  even  get  into  position  to  attack, 
Sherman  had  arrived  in  Chattanooga.^®  Longstreet  says 
that  previous  to  November  1  a  move  on  Knoxville  had 
not  occurred  to  him  as  practicable.  At  his  conference 
with  Bragg  he  came  to  believe  that  some  good  might 
come  of  the  expedition,  providing  he  was  given  sufficient 
force.  He  proposed  that  the  Confederate  Army  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  be  withdrawn  to  a  strong  and  concentrated  posi¬ 
tion  behind  the  Chickamauga  River,  with  a  coincident  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  Confederate  troops  then  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see  so  as  to  create  the  impression  that  a  withdrawal  from 
the  state  was  contemplated.*^  This  is  all  a  rather  strange 
claim  on  the  part  of  Longstreet.  Hardee  denies  having 
ever  heard  of  the  suggestion  to  retire  the  Army  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  from  lines  about  Chattanooga,  and  said  that  if  it 
had  been  made  Bragg  would  not  have  approved  of  it.** 

By  the  division  of  his  army  Bragg  exposed  it  to  the 
possibility  of  being  defeated  in  detail,  which  is  just  what 
happened.  He  must  have  known  that  the  fate  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  would  have  to  be  settled  by  a  battle,  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  clear  to  him  that,  had  he  won  that  battle, 
Knoxville  would  have  been  his  without  a  fight.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  “superior  military  genius”  of  Jefferson 
Davis  favored  this  unfortunate  venture.  Mr.  Davis  had 
been  at  Bragg’s  headquarters  in  the  previous  month.  He 
undoubtedly  knew  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  the 


S9  BrasK’s  Report,  dated  Dec.  27.  186S,  O.  R.  SO.  part  2:87. 

40  Hardee  to  Longatreet,  April  8,  1864,  O.  R.  81,  part  1 :474. 

41  LonKStreet's  Report.  O.  R.  81,  part  1 :466 ;  LongHreet,  pp.  480,  484 ; 
Alexander,  p.  472. 
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Federal  army  and  of  its  lack  of  transport  facilities.  He 
also  knew  that  Sherman  was  on  his  way  to  join  Grant, 
and  that  his  progress  was  greatly  hampered  by  Halleck’s 
orders  to  repair  the  railroad  as  he  advanced  eastward 
from  Jackson,  Mississippi.  This  was  the  same  railroad 
for  the  sake  of  which  Buell’s  hopes  had  been  sacrificed  in 
the  previous  year. 

Davis  also  judged  correctly  that  a  demonstration 
against  Knoxville  would  throw  Andrew  Johnson,  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  President  Lincoln  and  the  Washington  authori¬ 
ties,  into  an  agony  of  apprehension.  But  what  ruined  all 
of  Davis’  plans  was  the  unexpected  appointment  of  Grant 
to  the  supreme  command  in  the  West,  the  delays  of  Long- 
street  in  getting  into  position,  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
Sherman,  under  Grant’s  orders  to  “drop  everything’’  and 
hurry  on  to  Chattanooga  with  his  entire  force.  Thomas’ 
unexpected  attack  caused  Bragg  to  recall  Cleburne,  who 
had  already  started,  with  two  divisions,  to  re-enforce 
Longstreet.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  what  might  have 
happened  had  Cleburne  and  his  veteran  command  gone 
beyond  recall.^* 

Another  factor  contributing  to  Bragg’s  defeat  was 
the  nature  of  the  tactical  disposition  of  his  troops.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  line  on  a  concave  front  of  fully  eight 
miles  in  length.  Opposed  was  the  enemy,  concentrated 
within  a  front  of  four  miles,  and  constantly  receiving  re¬ 
enforcements.  On  account  of  these  extended  positions 
Bragg’s  lines  were  necessarily  weak,  and  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  promptly  to  re-enforce  threatened  points.  After 
Longstreet’s  departure,  instead  of  rectifying  this  error  in 
tactical  disposition,  Bragg  seems  simply  to  have  thinned 
out  his  line  without  reducing  its  length,  thus  aggravating 
an  already  faulty  and  dangerous  situation.^^ 

4S  Grmnt  to  Sberman,  Nov.  5,  7,  and  10,  186S,  O.  R.  81,  part  8:6S,  79, 
and  112;  Grant  in  B  A  L.  8:691,  711:  Paris,  4:224;  Longitreet,  p.  466;  Polk, 
2:291;  John  Fiske,  Tha  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War,  pp.  294-96. 

44  Alexander,  p.  472. 
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Though  Hooker’s  position  at  Wauhatchie  was  a  con¬ 
stant  menace,  no  effort  was  made  to  force  him  out  by  a 
Confederate  concentration  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  in 
Will’s  Valley.  A  bold  movement  by  Bragg  would  have 
given  him  the  advantage  of  the  initiative.  By  yielding 
his  extended  lines  before  Chattanooga  he  would  have 
yielded  nothing  to  Grant,  both  because  the  Federal  army 
could  not  have  gone  farther  than  Ringgold,  if  that  far,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  draft  and  artillery  animals,  and  also 
because  a  victory  against  Hooker  would  have  made  it 
necessary  for  Grant  to  turn  back  and  fight.^® 

In  the  interval  between  the  occupation  of  the  positions 
before  Chattanooga  and  the  Federal  advance  on  Novem¬ 
ber  23  and  24,  some  two  months  time,  Bragg  did  not  once 
try  to  disturb  Grant  and  prevent  his  concentrations.  For 
Bragg,  the  position  on  Lookout  Mountain,  after  Hooker 
moved  into  Lookout  Valley,  was  only  of  value  as  affording 
a  possible  point  of  departure  against  the  Federal  com¬ 
munications.  As  no  such  move  was  made,  it  should  have 
been  abandoned  on  the  day  Longstreet  left  for  Knoxville. 
This  would  have  enabled  Bragg  to  shorten  his  lines  and 
concentrate  his  troops.  Such  a  concentration  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  made  it  possible  to  send  a  larger  force  with 
Longstreet,  as  this  officer’s  departure  imposed  on  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  facing  Grant  the  necessity  for  a  defensive 
attitude  and  a  concentration  with  relation  to  its  line  of 
retreat,  which  went  south  from  the  right  of  the  line. 

To  be  even  more  specific,  it  would  seem  that  Bragg 
might  have  relinquished  his  lines  before  Chattanooga, 
and  retired  southward  and  occupied  positions  more  suited 
to  the  size  of  the  army  at  his  disposal.  A  successful  at¬ 
tack  by  Longstreet  on  Knoxville  would  have  regained  all 
that  would  have  been  given  up.  The  positions  on  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge  required,  for  their  proper  defense,  a  much 
larger  force  than  Bragg  could  muster.  As  it  was,  he  was 


46  Thomas  to  Hslleck,  Nov.  2,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  8:17:  Grant  in  B  A  L, 
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held  in  lines  which  he  made  no  apparent  effort  materially 
to  strengthen,  while  Grant  disposed  his  troops  at  will  and 
chose  the  time  and  place  at  which  to  strike. 

These  errors  of  Bragg’s  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
and  judgment  of  his  soldiers.  For  some  time  his  relations 
with  his  chief  subordinates  had  been  none  too  cordial,  and 
he  made  the  grievous  mistake  of  drawing  into  himself  and 
keeping  his  own  counsel,  instead  of  immediately  and  ag¬ 
gressively  capitalizing  the  advantages  of  morale  and  posi¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  victory  at  Chickamauga,  and  lead¬ 
ing  his  army,  rapidly  and  promptly,  after  the  defeated 
foe. 

The  positions  assigned  to  the  Confederate  troops  in 
the  center  of  the  line  were  faulty  in  the  extreme.  The 
best  use  was  not  made  of  the  defensive  value  of  the  Ridge, 
and  the  fatal  error  was  committed  of  dividing  the  units 
by  placing  one-half  of  each  brigade  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ridge,  the  other  half  remaining  in  position  at  the  top. 
This  disposition  of  forces  applied  to  all  troops  on  the 
Ridge,  and,  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  numbers,  only 
a  thin  and  unsupported  line  could  be  maintained  in  each 
position.  Confidential  orders  were  given  the  officers  in 
the  first  line  to  await  the  enemy’s  approach  until  within 
two  hundred  yards,  when  they  were  to  fire  a  volley  and 
retire  to  the  top  of  the  Ridge.  This  was  a  most  inju¬ 
dicious  order,  in  the  premises,  and  impossible  of  prompt 
and  orderly  execution  after  the  enemy,  if  attacking  in 
force,  had  got  so  close.  Thomas’  orders  were  to  advance 
to  the  first  line  of  rifle-pits,  and  there  halt,  re-form,  and 
await  orders.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Federal  troops,  in¬ 
stead  of  halting,  continued  to  advance  to  escape  the 
plunging  fire  from  the  top  of  the  Ridge  and  in  order  that 
they  might  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  initial  successes. 

Bragg’s  troops,  disheartened  at  the  sight  of  Thomas’ 
advancing  line,  which  was  in  full  view,  gave  way  and 
fled  precipitately,  leaving  Cleburne,  on  the  right,  as  the 
only  command  to  oppose  a  solid  front  to  the  victorious 
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enemy.  Bragg,  Breckinridge,  and  other  general  officers 
barely  escaped  capture.  In  his  report  Bragg  says  that 
“no  satisfactory  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  shameful 
conduct  of  the  troops  .  .  .  The  position  was  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  held  by  a  line  of  skirmishers  against 
any  assaulting  columns.’* 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  disastrous  rout  at  the 
center,  it  is  fair  to  the  troops  to  say  that  Bragg  himself 
was,  in  a  large  measure,  to  blame.  His  prolonged  in¬ 
action  after  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  his  imprudence  in 
allowing  his  army  to  be  weakened  in  the  face  of  a  formid¬ 
able  and  rapidly  increasing  enemy,  and  his  obstinacy  in 
holding  on  to  Lookout  Mountain  in  the  face  of  the  mani¬ 
fest  danger  and  inadvisability  of  so  doing,  were  not 
actions  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  His  tactical  dis¬ 
positions  did  not  give  his  dispirited  troops  an  opportunity 
to  make  even  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

The  management,  by  Hardee,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
defeated  army,  and  Cleburne’s  brilliant  stand  at  Ring- 
gold,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  enabled  Bragg  to  draw  off  his  forces  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  condition  and,  except  for  the  guns  and  supplies 
captured  at  the  center,  most  of  the  artillery  and  trains  of 
the  army  were  saved.  Livermore  gives  the  artillery  and 
infantry  strength  of  the  Federals  actually  engaged  as 
56,359  men  and  that  of  the  Confederates  as  40,549.^^ 

An  aggressive  pursuit  of  Bragg’s  defeated  army  might 
have  been  productive  of  large  and  immediate  results. 
Bragg  was  certainly,  at  the  moment,  in  no  condition  to 
offer  effective  resistance.  His  troops  were  disheartened 
as  a  result  of  being  defeated  and  driven  from  what  were 
considered  impregnable  positions.  But  the  same  hesitancy 
and  uncertainty  as  after  Shiloh,  characterized  Grant’s 
actions.  Hooker’s  pursuit  was  stopped  and  he  was 
ordered  to  return  to  Chattanooga.  Except  perhaps  at 

46  T.  L.  LiTermore,  Numbert  and  Lonea  of  tba  CivU  War  m  Amariea, 
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Vicksburg,  and  until  pitted  against  Lee  before  Richmond, 
Grant  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  that,  always,  the 
organized  forces  of  the  enemy,  not  geographical  positions 
and  territory,  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  an  army 
in  the  field. 

Grant  says  that  he  would  have  pursued  ‘*as  long  as 
supplies  could  have  been  found  in  the  country,”  but  as  “it 
was  already  getting  late  to  afford  the  necessary  means  I 
determined  to  pursue  no  farther.”  He  also  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  because  of  the  necessity  for  relieving  Knoxville.*’ 
General  Gordon  Granger  was  directed  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
this  place  and  was  to  move  on  November  28,  but  as  he 
was  not  ready  and  was  reluctant  to  go,  Sherman  was  put 
in  command  and  directed  “to  proceed  with  all  possible 
dispatch”  with  his  command  and  Granger’s.  At  Sher¬ 
man’s  approach,  Longstreet  drew  off  into  the  mountains 
to  the  eastward.  The  danger  over,  Sherman  returned  to 
Chattanooga.  The  campaign  was  over.** 


47  Grant’*  Report.  O.  R.  81,  part  2  ;85.86 ;  Hooker’s  Report,  /bid..  824. 

48  Grant  to  Granser,  Nov.  80,  1868,  O.  R.  81.  part  8 :279 ;  Grant’s  Report, 
O.  R.  81,  part  2:86*86:  Sherman’s  Report,  /bid.,  677-80. 
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THE  FLORmA  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  | 

[The  following  account  of  the  purposes  and  the  work  r 

of  the  Florida  State  Historical  Society  has  been  compiled 
by  the  editor  from  a  printed  prospectus  issued  by  the 
society,  and  a  supplementary  statement  prepared  for  the 
Quarterly  by  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  society.  We  congratulate  the  society  on  the 
invaluable  work  which  it  has  undertaken,  and  on  the 
leadership  which  makes  the  success  of  the  work  certain.]  % 

The  Florida  State  Historical  Society  was  founded  De-  I 
cember  1, 1921,  mainly  through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  and  of  Mrs.  Jeannette  Thurber  Connor,  of 
New  York,  with  the  co-operation  of  others  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  history  of  Florida.  To  these  individuals  it 
seemed  desirable  to  form  a  society  of  a  different  character  t 
from  that  of  any  already  existing  in  the  state,  with  the 
object  of  study  and  research  in  history  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  Peninsula. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  Dean  G.  Prentice  Carson 
of  the  John  B.  Stetson  University,  president;  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Thurber  Connor,  vice  president;  Mr.  C.  B. 

Rosa,  bursar  of  the  University,  secretary;  and  Dr.  James  i 
A.  Robertson,  research  professor  in  American  history  in  i 
the  University,  corresponding  secretary.  Among  the 
trustees  are  United  States  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree,  president  of  the  University  of  Flor-  | 
ida,  Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley,  president  of  the  John  B.  Stetson 
University,  and  other  prominent  Floridans.  The  Com-  k 
mittee  on  Publications  is  composed  of  John  B.  Stetson,  ! 
Jr.,  chairman;  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  of  the  Carnegie  . 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  George  Parker  Win- 
ship,  of  Harvard  University  Library,  and  Mrs.  Jeannette  _ 
Thurber  Connor.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  founders  that 
close  association  with  an  institution  of  learning  will  assist  t 
materially  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

It  has  therefore  been  organized  to  work  in  close  harmony 
with  the  John  B.  Stetson  University,  although,  so  far  as 
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its  own  organization  is  concerned,  it  is  independent  of 
the  University. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  society  is  to  collect 
from  foreign  archives,  and  edit,  source  material  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Florida  history,  and  thus  render  possible  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  an  accurate  narrative  history  of  Florida.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  documentary  material  concern¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  state.  The  ancient  name  of  Florida 
covered  a  great  amount  of  territory,  and  the  history  of 
ancient  Florida  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Georgians, 
f  or  it  is  to  some  extent  the  history  of  Georgia.  Again, 
after  Florida  had  been  returned  to  Spain  in  1783,  the 
restless  population  along  the  border  of  Georgia  often 
penetrated  into  Florida,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
final  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1819.  Because  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  source  material,  the  writing  of 
Florida’s  history  has  hitherto  been  a  task  impossible  of 
achievement.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publications  of  the 
society  will  stimulate  in  some  student  in  a  Florida  uni¬ 
versity  the  ambition  to  undertake  the  writing  of  such  a 
history. 

To  the  foresight  and  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Thurber  Connor,  vice  president  of  the  society,  the  society 
owes  the  voluminous  set  of  transcripts  from  the  Archive 
General  de  Indias,  Seville,  Spain,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  arrangement  and  publication  of 
these  hitherto  inaccessible  documents.  Mrs.  Connor’s  col¬ 
lection  numbers  thousands  of  pages,  and  the  documents 
will  be  published  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
ready  in  a  scholarly  way.  At  the  present  time,  the  society 
is  having  a  thorough  investigation  made  of  the  Florida 
documents  in  the  Seville  archives,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Irene  A.  Wright,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  an  American  who 
has  been  making  researches  in  Seville  for  ten  years.  An 
order  has  been  sent  to  Miss  Wright  to  photostat  all  docu¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  the  year  1763.  To  date,  more 
than  eight  thousand  sheets  have  been  received,  in  addition 
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to  a  number  of  typewritten  transcripts  of  documents 
which  were  in  such  condition  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
photostat  them.  Among  the  photocopies  are  a  number 
later  than  1763.  The  society  hopes  to  make  thorough 
research  also  in  the  other  Spanish  archives,  especially 
those  of  Madrid  and  Simancas,  and  various  ecclesiastical 
houses.  It  hopes  also  to  make  investigations  for  British 
Florida  in  the  Record  and  Colonial  offices  in  London,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  investigations  in  Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome, 
and  general  investigations  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  various 
deposits  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 

Works  thus  far  published  are  The  Anthropology  of 
Florida,  by  Ales  Hrdlicka,  curator  of  anthropology  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Memorial  of  Solis  de  Meras, 
translated  and  edited  by  Jeannette  Thurber  Connor. 
Notes  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Bernard  Romans,  With  a 
Facsimile  of  his  Map  of  Florida,  177 i,  by  P.  Lee  Phillips, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Maps  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
will  appear  very  soon.  Also  nearing  completion  are  a 
volume  by  Dr.  Herbert  I.  Priestley,  of  the  University  of 
California,  giving  in  Spanish  and  in  English  Tristan  de 
Luna  y  Arellano’s  account  of  the  expedition  to  West  Flor¬ 
ida  in  1558;  Florida  Since  1821,  by  Caroline  Mays  Bre¬ 
vard,  edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson;  and  Colonial 
Records  of  Spanish  Florida:  Selected  Papers  of  Governors 
and  Secular  Persons,  volume  1  (volume  2  is  in  process), 
by  Jeannette  Thurber  Connor.  Other  works  announced 
as  now  in  process  of  preparation  are  a  volume  of  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  loyalists  of  Florida  for  indemnification  be¬ 
cause  of  losses  suffered  by  leaving  East  Florida  in  1784, 
by  Dr.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  chief  of  the  department  of  his¬ 
tory,  Ohio  State  University;  a  volume  giving  in  Spanish  , 
and  in  English  the  cedulario  of  the  king  of  Spain  refer¬ 
ring  to  Florida,  1580-1604,  by  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  and 
an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Florida  before  1821,  with 
a  check-list  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  Florida,  1821  to 
the  present  time,  by  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson.  There  will 
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also  be  a  new  edition  of  Bernard  Romans’  Concise  and 
Natural  History  of  East  and  West  Florida,  reprinted  from 
the  scarce  original  edition  of  1775,  and  a  number  of  fac¬ 
similes. 

The  Florida  Historical  Society  is  founded  on  a  new 
basis.  It  is  composed  of  250  sustaining  memberships,  of 
which  200  are  already  taken.  The  members  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  take,  at  the  cost  price  of  manufacture,  the  books 
issued  by  the  society.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  the 
mechanical  cost  only,  as  the  cost  of  the  investigations  has 
been  provided  for  by  Mr.  Stetson  and  Mrs.  Connor.  There 
are  no  membership  fees,  the  only  payments  made  by  the 
members  being  the  payment  for  the  books  as  issued.  The 
publications  will  be  limited  to  300  copies  each,  of  which 
250  will  be  sold  to  the  sustaining  members,  the  other  fifty 
being  retained  to  meet  future  needs.  Present  plans  call 
for  the  issuance  of  from  two  to  five  copies  a  year. 


BUTTON  GWINNETT 
By  Walter  G.  Charlton^ 


A  prominent  figure  in  a  great  crisis  in  our  history; 
the  incumbent  of  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  our  peo¬ 
ple;  his  name  upon  the  immortal  document  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  lying  where  the  traffic  of  Savannah  daily  rolls 
and  roars  about  his  final  resting  place — we  yet  know  al¬ 
most  nothing  of  Button  Gwinnett.  We  know  neither  the 
date  of  his  birth,  nor  the  locality  where  he  was  born ;  nor 
how  he  looked;  his  manner  of  speech;  the  spot  where  he 
fell;  the  grave  which  holds  his  dust:  nor  shall  we  ever 
know.  There  is  a  glimpse  of  him  in  a  letter  written  by 
Lyman  Hall  which  attracts,  and  to  which  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  in  a  more  appropriate  place. 

Gwinnett  was  born  in  England  in  1732.  Even  as  the 
good  craft  Anne  was  weighing  her  anchors  and  hoisting 
her  sails  to  catch  the  favoring  winds  on  her  voyage  to 
Yaiiiacraw  Bluff,  the  parents  Gwinnett,  somewhere  in  the 
mother  country,  were  rejoicing  at  his  birth.  Probably 
some  rumour  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe’s  colony  of  Georgia  had 
reached  them,  but  the  wildest  fancy  could  not  have  flashed 
through  their  brains  the  suggestion  of  this  infant  at  its 
head,  and  going  down,  on  its  distant  soil,  into  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  death  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  extreme 
tragedy.  Where  his  youth  was  spent  we  do  not  know. 
That  he  acquired  some  measure  of  education  is  manifest ; 
and  in  his  early  manhood  we  find  him  engaged  in  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  whence,  about  1765, 
he  emigrated  to  Charlestown,  in  the  province  of  South 
Carolina.  Having  there  for  a  while  essayed  a  continuance 
of  his  commercial  ventures,  he  yielded  at  length  to  the 
superior  inducements  of  Georgia  and  came  to  Savannah, 
probably  in  the  same  year.  In  those  far  off  times  Savan- 

1  [This  paper  was  read  by  the  late  Judge  Charlton  before  the  Georgia 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  on  April  24.  1906.  It  is  printed  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
scanty  literature  on  Gwinnett. — Ed.] 
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nah  was  not  the  dominant  factor  she  became  in  after 
years.  One  of  her  rivals  was  Sunbury,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Midway.  In  that  locality  not  only  was  trade  in  a 
thriving  condition,  but  the  agricultural  possibilities  were 
such  as  Savannah  could  not  hope  to  command.  So  Gwin¬ 
nett,  with  his  restive  and  adventurous  spirit,  sold  his  pos¬ 
sesions,  and,  bargaining  successfully  with  Mary  Bosom- 
worth,  who  had  been  Mary  Musgrove,  and  as  the  empress 
of  Georgia  was  the  owner  of  St.  Catherine’s,  acquired  a 
holding  on  that  delightful  isle  of  the  sea,  where,  with 
more  or  less  gain,  he  cultivated  cotton  and  corn  and  indigo 
and  rice. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  uncertainty  which  envelopes 
our  information  about  Gwinnett,  that  while  Jones  gives 
the  date  of  his  removal  to  the  parish  of  St.  John,  which 
was  a  decisive  moment  in  his  career,  as  17fi8,  the  histo¬ 
rian  Stevens  states  it  to  have  been  1772.  The  latter  as¬ 
serts  that  at  this  time,  whenever  it  was,  his  convictions  on 
the  questions  which  were  agitating  the  colony  had  not 
crystallized.  His  mind  wavered.  Born  an  Englishman, 
and  but  recently  from  the  influence  of  that  country,  this 
conjecture  would  seem  to  be  reasonable.  Doubtless  it  is 
true,  as  stated,  that  the  arguments  and  influence  of  Ly¬ 
man  Hall  finally  induced  him  to  cast  his  fortunes  with 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  This  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  1775.  If  he  was  hasty  of  decision,  as  we  are 
told  by  some  of  the  writers,  there  was  no  lack  of  certainty 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived.  He  was  in  the 
very  center  and  heat  of  colonial  revolt.  The  parish  of 
St.  John  had  been  largely  settled  by  New  Englanders  who 
not  only  bore  no  love  for  England,  but  were  full  of  an 
enthusiastic  determination  to  be  free  of  the  restraints  of 
that  very  paternal  government.  The  influence  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright,  which  was  a  very  bulwark  to  British  au¬ 
thority,  expended  its  force  when  it  approached  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Dorchester.  In  the  end,  those  good  people  prac¬ 
tically  set  up  a  republic  of  their  own,  and  did  not  fail  to 
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express  their  reprobation  of  the  slower  processes  of  the 
settlement  on  the  Savannah.  If  Hall  had  strength  enough 
to  persuade  Gwinnett,  he  was  not  without  influence  to 
give  his  convert  his  chance  in  the  political  life  of  Georgia. 
The  record  shows  Gwinnett  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  on  January  6,  1776,  and  when  the 
Provincial  Congress  began  its  sitting  on  January  20  of 
that  year  he  sat  as  a  delegate  from  the  parish  of  St.  John. 
By  that  time  there  was  no  uncertainty  concerning  the 
purposes  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe’s  colony  of  Georgia.  The 
Liberty  pole  had  been  raised  at  Ton  dee’s  tavern;  on  July 
6,  1775,  the  boycott  had  been  established  against  English 
importations,  and  on  July  10  of  the  same  year  Oliver 
Bowen  and  Joseph  Habersham  had  gone  down  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  upon  the  high  seas  with  the  first  vessel  ever 
commissioned  by  an  American  authority  to  wage  war  on 
Great  Britain,  and  had  captured  Captain  Maitland’s  ves¬ 
sel,  deserted  of  her  armed  escort,  taking  therefrom  the 
powder  which  made  practicable  the  invasion  of  Canada 
and  the  relief  of  Boston.  The  first  work  of  the  Congress 
had  been  the  election  of  Archibald  Bulloch  as  president 
and  commander  in  chief  of  Georgia,  and  on  February  2, 
1776,  he,  and  John  Houstoun,  Lyman  Hall,  George  Wal¬ 
ton,  and  Button  Gwinnett,  were  selected  as  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  three  last  named,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Georgia,  put  their  names  to  the  immortal  instru¬ 
ment  which  was  to  place  America  definitely  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  Gwinnett  returned  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  authorizing  the 
enlistment  of  a  regiment  of  rangers,  horse  and  foot ;  two 
battalions,  and  two  companies  of  artillery  with  which  to 
garrison  the  ports  of  Savannah  and  Sunbury;  and  the 
construction  of  four  galleys.  To  Gwinnett’s  influence  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  was  largely  due,  and  it  was 
handed  by  him  to  the  Georgia  authorities  on  August  30, 
1776.  On  February  22,  1777,  President  Bulloch  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  entire  executive  powers  of  the  govern- 
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ment;  and  when  that  great  man  was  tendered  a  military 
guard  to  protect  his  person  he  declined  the  undemocratic 
demonstration,  saying:  “I  act  for  a  free  people  in  whom 
I  have  the  most  entire  confidence,  and  I  wish  upon  all 
occasions  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ostentation.”  Is  it 
that  we  are  no  longer  a  free  people,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  trusted  without  ostentation? 

The  President  dying  toward  the  end  of  February,  on 
March  4,  1777,  Button  Gwinnett,  late  of  England,  some¬ 
time  a  denizen  of  the  province  of  SouthCarolina,  and  now 
of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  was  invested  by  the  Council  of 
Safety  with  the  title  and  powers  of  president  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  Georgia.  In  view  of  the  ordinance  of 
February  22,  conferring  upon  the  president  plenary 
powers,  Gwinnett  came  into  office  with  authority  of  the 
must  comprehensive  nature.  So  far  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  had  been  devoted  and  of  value.  It  was 
a  time  for  courage  and  imperious  wills,  and  even  for 
hasty  decision,  provided  the  work  of  the  deciding  agent 
was  logical  and  opportune.  He  had  been  man  enough  to 
take  his  very  clear-cut  position  among  the  rebels  when 
the  hangman  stood  ready  to  receive  him  if  by  any  chance 
his  cause  should  fall  by  the  wayside.  He  had  worthily 
represented  the  parish  of  St.  John  in  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress,  which  is  to  say  that  he  had  thrown  consequences 
to  the  winds;  and  there  had  been  no  tremor  of  his  hand 
or  heart  when  he  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  was  Georgia  in¬ 
debted  for  the  Constitution  of  1777,  under  which  her 
people  lived  for  twelve  years  without  change,  and  many 
of  the  provisions  of  which  adorned  the  work  of  later  con¬ 
ventions.  Given  a  man  ambitious,  indomitable  of  will, 
intolerant  of  opposition,  strong  of  prejudice,  courageous, 
devoted  to  a  cause  and  intelligent — and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  he  should  come  in  time  to  believe  that 
the  cause  should  overshadow  every  other  consideration, 
and  that  if,  in  its  development,  his  personal  leadership 
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became  necessary  to  its  success,  whosoever  opposed  his 
preferment  was  of  necessity  the  enemy  of  the  cause,  and 
therefore  to  be  hated  and  destroyed.  There  is  nothing  in 
what  we  know  of  Gwinnett  to  suggest  that  his  genius  lay 
in  the  direction  of  military  exploits.  He  had  courage, 
and  there  it  ended.  But  his  faith  in  himself  was  other¬ 
wise,  so  when  the  time  came  to  select  a  general  to  com¬ 
mand  the  forces  to  be  raised  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  Gwinnett  offered  himself  for  the 
position. 

After  a  heated  canvass,  Lachlan  McIntosh,  already  in 
the  service,  and  a  man  of  approved  military  skill,  was 
elected,  and  from  that  moment  Gwinnett  was  his  unwav¬ 
ering  enemy.  He  was  scarcely  inducted  into  office  before 
he  began  to  plan  the  East  Florida  expedition.  He  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  public  the  danger  of  investing  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  and  the  courts  with  power  to  perform 
functions  which  could  otherwise  be  discharged  by  the  civil 
authority.  The  practical  application  of  this  theory, 
threatening  as  it  did  the  integrity  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  resulted  in  the  impaired  discipline  of  the  troops 
and  in  insubordination  to  the  general  commanding.  Offi¬ 
cers  violating  articles  of  war  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council;  and  those  detailed  on  special  duty  or  in¬ 
vested  with  independent  command  took  their  orders  from 
and  made  their  reports  to  the  president  and  his  council. 
According  to  the  historians,  into  this  deplorable  condition 
entered  not  only  Gwinnett’s  want  of  military  experience 
and  knowledge,  but  his  settled  and  implacable  determina¬ 
tion  to  so  humiliate  McIntosh  that  the  extremity  of  his 
mortification  would  drive  him  from  the  service.  I  cannot 
cast  my  vote  for  the  second  count  of  this  indictment. 
Having  read  many  histories  which  undertake  to  tell  us 
the  truth  about  the  South,  I  have  become  chary  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  judgments  of  historians  as  final  as  to  either  per¬ 
sons  or  events.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  them.  They 
are  human  like  the  rest  of  us ;  if  they  are  far  away  from 
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the  times  of  which  they  write,  they  say  what  has  been 
said  by  others ;  if  they  are  near  at  hand,  they  also  some¬ 
times  are  of  imperious  wills,  strong  of  prejudice  and  im¬ 
placable  in  hating,  and  not  infrequently  imagine  they  are 
doing  God  service  in  slandering  the  dead.  Be  all  of  this 
as  it  may,  the  evidence  does  not  justify  the  verdict.  Any 
one  who  reads  of  the  deplorable  misunderstanding  which 
arose  between  those  brave  men  will  appreciate  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  sense  of  wrong  which  General  McIntosh 
entertained.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  ignored  was 
indefensible,  but  it  is  explainable  without  doing  violence 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  sturdiest  patriots  who  ever 
gave  his  services  to  any  cause. 

While  McIntosh  was  yet  a  colonel  under  the  continent¬ 
al  dispensation,  it  had  seemed  to  the  Georgia  authorities 
that  the  relations  of  that  province  to  such  troops  as 
might,  from  time  to  time,  be  gathered  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  should  be  defined.  So  early  as  February  16,  1776, 
the  officers  of  the  Continental  battalion  then  being  raised 
in  Georgia,  among  them  McIntosh  and  Elbert,  had  signed 
a  document  wherein  they  obligated  themselves  “to  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  such  supreme  and  civil  powers  of  this  Province 
as  are  or  shall  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
our  rights  and  liberties,”  and  bound  themselves  “at  all 
times  to  obey  and  carry  into  effect,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
the  orders  and  commands  of  the  present  or  any  future 
congress  or  council  of  safety  of  this  Province.  Provided 
nevertheless,  that  the  same  do  not  contradict  or  interfere 
with  the  orders  or  directions  of  the  General  Congress  or 
any  committee  thereof,  or  any  General  or  other  officer 
appointed  by  them  over  us.”  And  the  records  of  the 
Council  of  Safety  show  that  while  Gwinnett  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  McIntosh,  both  as  colonel  and  as  general,  received 
orders  from  the  council  transmitted  through  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Archibald  Bulloch.  To  the  very  strong  language 
of  the  agreement  which  has  just  been  quoted — and  which, 
by  its  terms,  seems  to  have  been  controlling  unless  the 
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Continental  Congress  intervened — must  be  added  the  very 
strong  conviction  of  Gwinnett  and  every  other  man  of 
prominence,  that  the  powers  and  position  of  Georgia  were 
subservient  to  no  power  on  earth.  We  are  not  to  judge 
the  situation  as  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  prevailed.  None  of  its  provisions  then  existed. 
Georgia  was  as  free  of  the  other  colonies  as  she  was  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  so  far  from  the  purpose  of  her 
people  to  exchange  one  domination  for  another,  that,  led 
by  Gwinnett  and  Noble  Wimberley  Jones,  they  received 
with  scorn  the  proposition  of  South  Carolina,  communi¬ 
cated  through  William  Henry  Drayton,  that  Georgia 
should  become  a  part  of  that  province.  Thus,  when 
Gwinnett  became  commander  in  chief,  he  was  not  without 
his  show  of  authority  for  the  position  that  the  Continent¬ 
als  were  under  his  command,  and  that  the  civil  power 
of  Georgia  was  supreme  within  her  jurisdiction.  There 
is  no  warrant  for  assuming  that  had  Gwinnett  been  elect¬ 
ed  general  at  the  time  he  was  defeated  by  McIntosh  he 
would  have  taken  any  other  position  in  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  state.  He  was  a  states-rights  man  of  the 
most  pronounced  type;  earnest  in  his  convictions,  and 
prejudiced  against  even  the  appearance  of  another  domi¬ 
nation.  He  was  heart  and  soul  for  the  general  cause,  but 
if  there  was  to  be  any  discrimination  Georgia  must  be  the 
beneficiary  and  she  must  have  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 
How  long  has  it  been  since  our  position  differed  essential¬ 
ly  from  that  of  Gwinnett?  The  situation  sounds  like  a 
page  from  the  biography  of  Joseph  E.  Brown.  The  card¬ 
inal  error  of  historians  generally  consists  in  putting  a 
dead  man  on  trial  under  rules  which  had  no  existence 
when  the  act  of  which  they  complain  was  committed.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  us  to  revert  to  a  time  when  there  was 
no  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  settle  these  ques¬ 
tions;  but  if  we  are  to  decide  them  impartially,  that 
course  is  necessary. 
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Doubtless  the  contest  with  McIntosh  over  the  general¬ 
ship  left  no  good  feeling  on  either  side.  Such  contests 
rarely  do.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption 
that  because  of  his  defeat  Gwinnett  planned  the  Florida 
expedition  solely  to  humiliate  McIntosh.  Gwinnett  un¬ 
doubtedly  believed  in  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  It 
was  one  of  the  traditions  of  Georgia  policy.  From  the 
time  of  Oglethorpe,  when  that  great  man  and  Tomochichi 
were  in  the  habit  of  patrolling  the  St.  John’s  in  a  small 
boat  equipped  with  a  swivel  gun,  down  to  a  period  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  alive,  Georgia  had  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  try  to  annex  Florida  to  its 
domain.  When  General  Matthews,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  was  sent  into  Florida  on  a  perfectly  peaceful  mis¬ 
sion  by  President  Madison,  he  could  not  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  raise  what  Gwinnett  would  have  called  “the 
standard  of  liberty,”  and  it  took  the  conjoint  influence  of 
the  United  States  and  Georgia  to  induce  him  to  haul  down 
his  flag.  Up  to  Gwinnett’s  time  Georgia  had  not  met 
with  any  success  in  her  forays  into  Florida.  Being  a 
forceful  man,  Gwinnett  simply  argued  that  the  man  and 
the  occasion  had  never  met,  and  that  because  others  had 
failed  was  no  reason  why  victory  could  not  be  induced  to 
fold  her  eager  wings,  and  alight  upon  the  standard  of  a 
man  of  destiny,  with  courage  and  will  and  tenacity  in  his 
composition.  He  was  commander  in  chief,  and  he  took 
himself  and  his  offlce  very  seriously.  So,  all  these  things 
considered,  the  Florida  campaign  began  to  take  shape. 
The  plan  was  to  overrun  the  sparsely  settled  domain  of 
East  Florida  with  an  army  of  invasion,  to  consist  of 
Georgia  militia  and  Continentals,  and  annex  the  territory 
to  this  state.  Although  McIntosh  commanded  the  Conti¬ 
nentals,  he  was  neither  consulted  nor  was  he  expected  to 
lead  his  troops,  or  even  accompany  them.  To  meet  this 
remarkable  situation,  Gwinnett  assumed  command  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  offlce.  So  soon  as  the  army  should  cross  the  St. 
Mary’s,  proclamations  were  to  be  scattered,  the  standard 
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of  liberty  raised  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  made  in  force. 

The  expedition  travelled  only  on  paper.  It  having 
been  discovered  that  East  Florida  was  largely  inhabited 
by  loyalists  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  such 
as  they  not  being  in  the  habit  of  rallying  to  standards  of 
liberty,  the  project  was  abandoned.  But  Gwinnett  was 
not  the  man  to  finally  give  up  any  idea  which  had  enlisted 
his  approbation.  Summoning  his  council  under  the  name 
of  “Council  of  War,”  the  following  plan  was  formulated 
and  adopted :  On  May  12,  1777,  the  Georgia  forces  were 
to  rendezvous  at  Sawpit,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John’s.  Colonel  Baker,  with  the  Georgia 
militia,  was  to  march  overland,  while  Colonel  Samuel  El¬ 
bert,  with  four  hundred  Continentals,  was  to  embark  on 
three  galleys  and  a  number  of  small  boats.  Baker  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  Altamaha  at  Fort  Howe  with  a 
force  of  109  men,  which  having  been  still  further  reduced 
until  only  the  men  from  St.  John’s  Parish  remained,  he 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Brown  and  McGirth  near 
the  Nassau  River.  The  position  of  Elbert  was  trying  in 
the  extreme.  When  he  found  that  he  was  expected  to 
ignore  his  superior  officer  and  take  his  orders  from  Gwin¬ 
nett  and  his  council  of  war,  he  promptly  advised  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  remonstrated  with  Gwinnett,  to  no  avail.  There 
could  be  but  one  issue  to  such  an  expedition.  It  failed, 
and  Elbert  retraced  his  steps  as  best  he  could.  Hall  says 
that  the  expedition  failed  because  McIntosh  declined  to 
co-operate  with  Gwinnett,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
way  it  was  possible  for  such  co-operation  to  be  had. 

It  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  president  to  issue 
his  proclamation  for  the  return  of  delegates  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  elect  the  regular  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  lamented  Bulloch.  This  notable  body  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1777,  and  organized 
by  the  selection  of  Noble  Wimberley  Jones  as  speaker  and 
Samuel  Stirk  as  clerk.  The  candidates  before  it  for  the 
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governorship  were  Gwinnett  and  John  Adam  Treutlen, 
and  the  latter  was  elected.  If  the  disappointment  of 
Gwinnett  was  great,  equally  so  was  the  rejoicing  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  There  was  now  no  military  etiquette  to  restrain 
the  sorely  tried  general.  President  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  Gwinnett  had  become  in  a  moment  plain  citizen 
Gwinnett,  responsible  to  any  of  the  good  people  of  Georgia 
for  act  and  word  and  imperious  will  and  implacable  hate. 
So  McIntosh,  standing  among  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  in  his  strong,  military  voice,  accustomed  to 
sound  clear  and  sonorous  in  the  hearing  of  men,  gave 
it  as  his  deliberate  judgment  that  Button  Gwinnett  was 
a  rascal  and  a  scoundrel,  and  strode  away  to  await  the 
consequences. 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  in  what  followed  there  was 
no  disregard  of  any  of  the  proprieties  or  etiquette  of  such 
occasions.  Gwinnett  was  neither  a  scoundrel  nor  a  ras¬ 
cal.  But  any  words  would  have  served  the  purpose.  Sud¬ 
denly  Georgia,  reaching  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  had  become 
too  small  a  space  wherein  two  of  her  children  might  dwell 
together  in  peace,  and  one  must  needs  die.  And  so  in  due 
time,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  one,  a  courteous  repre¬ 
sentative  of  ex-President  Gwinnett  conveys  to  Brigadier- 
General  Lachlan  McIntosh  the  curt  demand  for  a  meeting 
on  the  field  of  honor;  and  in  reasonable  time  the  equally 
urbane  representative  of  the  General  conveys  the  latter’s 
prompt  acceptance  of  the  grim  invitation.  Consulting, 
with  that  marked  deference  which  presupposes  a  network 
of  danger  lines  which  must  not  by  any  inadvertence  be 
crossed,  it  occurs  to  these  very  polite  seconds  that  the  very 
best  hour  of  the  day  for  the  event  which  hangs  imminent, 
is  sunrise ;  the  demonstrated  locality,  Savannah  itself,  and 
of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  that  which  is  about  to  break. 
So  when  the  sun  lifts  himself  out  of  old  ocean  to  shine 
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upon  the  sins  and  follies  and  sorrows  of  man  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  month  of  May, 
in  the  same  year  of  grace,  and  sends  his  rays  struggling 
through  the  dark  tops  of  the  pines,  and  catching  here  and 
there  the  laughing  beauty  of  some  tender  petal,  very  cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  swift,  illuminating  light  will  stand  revealed 
on  the  appointed  spot  the  implacable  hater  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  his  hate.  And  there  too  is  the  surgeon ; 
and  the  seconds — all  with  mysterious  packages  in  their 
hands.  And  everything  being  ready,  and  no  time  to  be 
lost — the  sun  growing  brighter  and  climbing  higher  in 
the  blue  sky — there  is  a  toss  for  position  and  the  word; 
four  paces  are  carefully  measured  off;  and,  pistols  in 
hand,  and  ready  to  die,  stand  these  enemies  who  have  this 
at  least  in  common,  that  they  love  Georgia  and  the  cause 
of  American  freedom,  and  at  any  moment  would  lay  down 
their  lives  that  liberty  might  live.  But  there  is  no  time 
now  for  sentiment.  The  men  being  placed,  there  is  no 
reason  to  wait  for  time  or  tide,  and  so  the  sharp  word  of 
preparation  rings  out  on  the  peaceful  morning  air,  and 
the  voice  of  a  man  begins  to  count  with  terrible  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  between  the  words  “one”  and  “three”  the  steady 
fingers  have  pulled  the  triggers  of  two  pistols;  the  steel 
and  the  flint  have  met;  the  spark  has  touched  the  prim¬ 
ing,  and  the  fire  has  run  down  into  the  barrels,  and  two 
bullets  have  sped  on  their  short  flight  of  twelve  feet  to 
tear  into  the  flesh  and  crunch  the  bones  of  two  brave  men. 
And  when  the  smoke  clears  away,  McIntosh  is  standing 
with  a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  and  to  his  inquiry  whether  an¬ 
other  exchange  of  fire  is  desired,  Gwinnett,  prone  on  the 
ground  with  his  fractured  thigh,  promptly  responds. 
Yes,  if  any  will  help  him  up. 

This  is  the  moment  for  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  seconds,  for,  all  other  considerations  apart,  it  is  no 
very  pleasing  prospect,  the  holding  up  of  other  people  as 
targets  to  be  shot  at  by  adversaries  who  may  hit  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  intention,  or  by  casual  deflection  of  aim  or 
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twinge  of  pain,  may  put  lead  in  you  who  hold.  At  any 
rate,  honor  being  now  satisfied,  McIntosh,  with  Gwin¬ 
nett’s  bullet  in  his  leg,  is  carried  to  his  home,  there  to  rest 
in  more  or  less  agony  until  such  time  as  he  may  hobble 
out  to  respond  to  an  indictment  in  Judge  Glen’s  court, 
there  having  been  much  agitation  in  the  legislature  and 
elsewhere  over  the  affair.  But  the  petit  jury  have  their 
own  well  settled  views  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  and  by 
no  means  propose  to  hang  a  brave  soldier  as  is  McIntosh, 
and  therefore  acquit  him  and  send  him  forth  a  free  ihan, 
to  linger  some  time  here  under  some  degree  of  persecu¬ 
tion  until,  concluding  to  leave  Georgia,  he  tenders  his 
sword  to  the  great  Washington,  who  knows  a  soldier 
when  he  sees  him,  and  so  does  his  duty  manfully  to  the 
end.  And  the  implacable  hater,  he  who  was  ready  to  go 
on  fighting  if  only  some  one  would  help  him  to  his  feet — 
him  also  they  bear  from  the  field  of  honor,  and  carry  him 
to  his  home,  wherein,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  there  be 
distracted  women  with  whom  he  has  been  gentle  and 
loving,  and  no  hater,  implacable  or  otherwise ;  and  there, 
with  fractured  thigh  and  supervening  “mortification”  he 
did  linger  in  great  anguish,  and,  lingering,  did  live  unto 
the  following  Monday,  being  the  nineteenth  day  of  the 
gentle  month  of  May,  in  the  same  year  of  grace;  and  on 
said  day,  to  use  the  words  of  General  McIntosh’s  indict¬ 
ment,  of  the  wound  aforesaid  then  and  there  died.  And, 
being  carried  by  sorrowing  friends  and  followed  by  weep¬ 
ing  wife  and  daughter,  he  was  laid  away  somewhere  in 
Christ  Church  cemetery,  in  the  heart  of  Savannah;  just 
where,  God  only  knows,  for  we  who  should  have  remem¬ 
bered  have  forgotten,  and  widow  and  daughter  who  did 
remember  are  also  long  since  gone  and  forgotten;  and 
while  you  will  find  in  the  Colonial  cemetery  a  brave  show 
of  shrubbery  and  the  like,  you  will  find  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  where  moulders  the  dust  of  Button  Gwinnett.  We 
have  named  for  him  a  county  and  a  street,  and  then  for¬ 
gotten  him.  Much  he  cares  now;  but  somehow  a  sensa- 
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tion  of  uneasiness  creeps  over  us  lest  we  may  have  failed 
in  our  duty,  because  to  every  man  who  loves  his  country 
the  spot  where  Button  Gwinnett  mins^led  with  Georgia 
earth  is  of  necessity  sacred.  Even  if  he  had  all  of  the 
blemishes  to  which  the  historians  have  been  pleased  to 
call  our  attention,  he  had  also  virtues  which,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  attract  us  to  him.  He  was  brave;  his 
patriotism  was  unquestioned ;  his  zeal  fervent  and  direct. 
A  man  may  be  very  imperious  and  ambitious;  a  lover  of 
power;  tenacious  of  purpose;  strong  of  prejudice,  and 
even  implacable  in  hating,  and  yet  be  as  true  as  steel — a 
loving  husband  and  father  and  a  loyal  friend,  things 
pleasing  to  man  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  With 
one  man,  at  least,  he  left  a  loving  memory,  and  I  think 
I  would  rather,  on  such  an  issue,  trust  the  estimate  of 
Lyman  Hall  than  risk  my  sense  of  fairness  to  the  mercy 
of  historians.  In  closing  his  letter  of  June  1,  1777,  to 
Roger  Sherman,  Hall  says:  “0,  Liberty!  Why  do  you 
suffer  so  many  of  your  faithful  sons,  your  warmest  Vo¬ 
taries,  to  fall  at  your  Shrine!  Alas!  My  Friend,  my 

Friend! .  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Sir,  the  Man  was 

Valuable,  so  attached  to  the  Liberty  of  this  State  &  Conti¬ 
nent  that  his  whole  Attention,  Influence  &  Interest  cen¬ 
tered  in  it  &  seemed  invited  to  it.  He  left  a  Mournful 
Widow  and  Daugh.  &  I  may  say  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
on  a  whole  Continent  to  deplore  his  Fall.”  No  man  may 
lightly  put  aside  the  praise  of  Lyman  Hall,  and  in  accept¬ 
ing  its  kindly  judgment  let  us,  as  Georgians,  do  cheerful 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Button  Gwinnett. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Augustus  Baldvnn  Longstreet:  A  Study  of  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Culture  in  the  South.  By  John  DoniM  Wade, 
Ph.D.  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company  ,1924.) 

Professor  Wade's  biography  of  Longstreet  has  been 
so  widely  noticed  and  so  exhaustively  reviewed  that  the 
present  teviewer  can  scarcely  hope  to  point  out  any  ex¬ 
cellencies  or  defects  in  the  work  that  have  not  already  re¬ 
ceived  adequate  comment. 

In  his  choice  of  a  theme  Professor  Wade  was  uncom¬ 
monly  happy;  for  Longstreet  beyond  doubt  was  a  most 
interesting  person.  The  mere  tracing  of  his  colorful  ca¬ 
reer  through  the  long  period  of  his  active  life  would  in 
itself  have  been  a  useful  and  important  contribution  to 
Southern  history.  But  the  author  has  done  more  than 
that :  as  is  implied  in  his  sub-title,  the  study  really  covers 
the  social  history  of  Georgia,  and,  hence,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  lower  South,  in  the  formative  period  of  her  culture. 

One  suspects  that  this  admirable  method  or  attitude 
toward  his  task  may  have  been  suggested  by  Longstreet 
himself.  Professor  Wade  represents  Longstreet  as  want¬ 
ing  t(rknow  “why  does  history  say  nothing  except  about 
the  emperors  and  such  like?  Why  does  it  not  tell  about 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  population,  the  ordinary  everyday 
citizen?  Could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  social  history? 
When  we  in  our  institutions  live  only  in  old  records,  for 
we  shall  all  surely  pass,  what  if  some  one  should — would 
it  not  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  a  document  show¬ 
ing  the  Latin  civilization  for  people  in  general,  not  just 
for  the  patricians?’’ 

At  any  rate,  Professor  Wade  leaves  unconsidered 
scarcely  any  possible  aspect  of  our  social  history  and  de¬ 
velopment.  We  find  him  discussing  the  social  origins  of 
north  and  middle  (Borgia,  bringing  out  the  well  known 
preponderance  of  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians; 
treating  frontier  life  and  its  diversions;  the  growth  of 
the  plantation  system  and  of  slavery.  He  gives  a  thor- 
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oughly  interesting  account  of  early  elementary  and  col¬ 
lege  education  in  Georgia  and  later  of  education  in  other 
states  to  which  Longstreet  removed;  a  highly  diverting 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  time, 
showing  the  dominance  of  excessively  narrow  Methodist 
and  Baptist  theology  with  all  it  implied ;  he  pictures  the 
conditions  under  which  courts  functioned  and  lawyers 
practised ;  he  brings  out  the  important  role  that  politics 
played  in  the  public  mind  and  of  the  part  the  lawyers  took 
in  this  connection,  introducing  us  to  practically  all  the 
leading  political  actors  of  two  generations.  He  makes 
clear  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  planters  and  of  the 
common  man  toward  negroes  and  slavery. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  for  the  reviewer  to  attempt  to 
epitomize  Longstreet’s  career.  Perhaps  no  other  Geor¬ 
gian  has  ever  possessed  such  a  variety  of  talents  or  fol¬ 
lowed  so  many  pursuits — lawyer,  farmer,  editor,  preach¬ 
er,  college  president,  politician, — and  a  substantial  figure 
in  every  one  of  these  lines,  except  perhaps  as  a  planter. 
The  mentality  of  the  man  is  clearly  indicated  by  his  un¬ 
usual  attitude  to  history,  which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  ;  also  by  the  way  in  which  he  discounted  the  mediae¬ 
val  religiosity  of  the  time,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  by  a 
striking  quotation  from  a  letter  written  in  the  late  thirties 
to  his  friend  Mirabeau  Lamar,  then  president  of  Texas 
(see  page  139).  From  one  cause  or  another,  he  believed, 
no  republic  endures  long.  In  our  case  collapse  will  be  due 
to  the  national  policy  of  immigration,  of  accepting  the 
filth  of  the  world,  like  rank  poison,  into  the  body  politic. 
The  leading  publicists  and  biologists  of  the  present  day 
are  unanimously  saying  the  same  thing. 

Throughout  the  large  volume  one  is  constantly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  unremitting  industry  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  Professor  Wade  has  shown  in  the  examination  ol 
sources.  It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  few  other 
Southern  writers  have  equalled  him  in  that  respect.  The 
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book  is  adequately  documented  and  is  supplied  with  a  full 
bibliofirraphy  and  a  good  index. 

One  may  hope  that  the  demand  for  the  Life  of  Long- 
street  will  be  so  great  as  to  justify  the  publishers  in  put¬ 
ting  out  ere  long  a  second  edition.  There  are  unfortunate 
defects  that  might  be  remedied.  Typographical  blem¬ 
ishes,  while  not  numerous,  are  present;  a  few  misstate¬ 
ments  of  fact  have  been  noticed ;  but,  more  important,  the 
writing  in  general,  while  rising  at  times  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence,  reveals  a  certain  inexpertness  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  sentences  and  the  choice  of  words,  perfectly 
natural  in  the  first  effort  of  a  young  writer.  With  more 
practice  and  experience  Mr.  Wade  should  make  his  mark. 

R.  P.  BROOKS. 


The  Civil  War  in  America.  By  Walter  G.  Shotwell. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Ck).  1923.  2  vols.) 

The  War  Between  the  States  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  American  history.  This  fact  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  in  any  study  of  the  American  nation.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of 
American  affairs  to-day. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  the  volumes  under  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  to  tell  the  story  of  this  eventful  period 
in  a  clear,  truthful,  and  interesting  manner.  The  propor¬ 
tionate  distribution  of  treatment  has  not  been  as  well  done 
as  the  telling.  Some  periods  and  events  are  treated  in 
more  detail  than  others.  This  is  epecially  true  of  the 
events  in  which  General  Grant  was  concerned  or  partici¬ 
pated.  For  the  alert  and  informed  reader  the  work  will 
give  a  good  picture  of  the  happenings  of  the  conflict.  One 
serious  criticism  is  that  the  story  of  the  struggle  is  told 
from  the  orthodox  Northern  viewi)oint.  The  American 
history  of  the  war  that  will  consider  the  period  impar- 
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tially,  from  both  Northern  and  Southern  sides,  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  written. 

Any  study  of  the  period  must  be  approached  with  the 
understanding  that  the  South,  from  originally  being  na¬ 
tionalistic,  in  fact  imperialistic  in  its  outlook,  came,  in 
time,  to  be  intensely  sectional.  The  practical  development 
and  application  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  prevailing  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  wrought  this  change.  A  premium  was 
put  upon  slave  labor,  and  because  Southern  life  came  to 
rest  upon  slavery  as  a  social  and  economic  foundation,  the 
section  came  to  be  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Because  of  this  “peculiar”  institution,  the  population,  so¬ 
cially  and,  to  some  extent,  politically,  was  divided  very 
clearly  into  working  and  non-working  classifications.  The 
governing  classes,  the  whites  of  the  rich  cotton  lands,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  prosperous  farmers  of  the  upland  sec¬ 
tions,  formed  the  one ;  the  slaves  the  other.  The  so-called 
poor  whites  belonged  to  neither,  and  those  who  did  not 
hold  firm  to  the  Federal  Union,  cast  their  fortunes  with 
their  more  fortunate  white  brethren,  and  made  up  a  large 
percentage  of  the  private  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the 
armies  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  under  review  gives  the 
impression  that  secession  was  a  matter  of  sudden  deci¬ 
sion.  Although  at  one  point  he  calls  slavery  “the  origin 
and  mainspring  of  the  rebellion”  (vol.  2,  p.  300) ,  at  an¬ 
other  he  writes :  “  . . .  Slavery  as  an  institution  was  one 
thing,  and  slavery  as  a  political  force  was  quite  another. 
The  trouble  was  with  the  ruling  class,  the  politicians.  All 
the  steps  in  secession  originated  with  them”  (vol.  1,  p. 
52) .  “The  protection  of  slavery  was  not  their  real  aim. 
What  they  really  wanted  was  the  spoil  of  office,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  so  long”  (vol.  1,  p.  60).  And  again,  “the 
people  of  the  South  supposed  the  struggle  . . .  was  to  per¬ 
petuate  slavery.  They  little  thought  of  it  as  brought 
about  by  a  few  angered  politicians — disappointed  at  the 
result  of  an  election,  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  dimin- 
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ished  patronage  and  ambitious  of  honours  in  a  new  re¬ 
public — and  that  it  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  slav¬ 
ery”  (vol.  1,  p.  86). 

If  such  a  view  as  that  evidenced  by  the  quotations  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  is  correct,  the  author  should  in 
some  way  account  for  the  fact  that  for  four  long,  bitter 
years  the  fight  went  on  until  at  last  only  shells  of  armies 
were  left.  They  had  literally  fought  to  the  bone.  They 
were  without  arms,  equipment,  or  clothing;  their  country 
was  completely  devastated;  their  homes  were  burned  or 
destroyed. , 

The  impression  is  given  that  the  act  of  secession  was 
taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  without  previous 
consideration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  making 
possible  the  act  were  the  result  of  years  of  agitation  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  “angered”  and  “ruling”  iwliticians 
were  all  elected  by  the  people.  They  were  thus  their 
chosen  representatives.  If  the  electors,  the  people,  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  their  conduct  and  acts,  the  simple 
remedy  was  to  recall  them  or  not  to  re-elect  them.  Many 
of  these  same  “politicians”  were  sent,  by  the  people,  as 
their  representatives  in  the  Ck)nfederate  legislature. 
Most  of  those  who  were  not  so  sent,  went  into  the  army, 
and  many  of  them  gave  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
principles  and,  as  the  author  would  have  us  believe,  “for 
the  spoils  of  office.” 

After  an  introduction  of  some  seventy-five  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  the  story  of  the  conflict  is  begun.  Following 
an  account  of  the  first  Bull  Run,  the  rest  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  and  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  second  volume  are 
devoted  to  a  narrative  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
West.  The  remainder  of  the  second  volume,  except  for 
short  chapters  relating  to  the  western  operations  in  1864- 
65,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  fighting  in  Virginia. 
Several  chapters  on  the  naval  operations  and  on  Northern 
politics  and  finance  are  included.  There  is  no  account  of 
the  civil  conduct  of  the  war  from  the  Confederate  view- 
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point,  and  no  discussion  of  the  Southern  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  leadership  except  as  it  is  incidental  to  the  military 
operations.  The  volumes  have  no  maps,  no  bibliography, 
and  no  foot-note  citations.  They  appear  to  be  based 
largely  on  a  hasty  reading  of  the  Official  Records. 

The  old  and  now  discredited  story  of  Floyd’s  “treach¬ 
ery”  is  repeated  without  comment  (1:62) ;  Buell  is  infer- 
entially  blamed  for  Grant’s  near  defeat  at  Shiloh  (1:96). 
As  early  as  1862,  “after  Shiloh,”  the  author  comments: 
the  Confederacy  “no  longer  had  an  army  in  the  field  that 
could  successfully,  and  upon  equal  terms,  confront 
Grant’s.”  (1:222).  “Equal  terms”  never  existed  in  the 
West  against  Grant.  Confederate  failure  in  this  area  was 
due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  men  as  to  poor  leadership. 
Though  it  is  true  that  “interior  lines”  were  a  potential 
advantage  to  the  South,  little  advantage  was  taken  of 
them.  Connections  to  Virginia  from  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  were  slow  and  at  the  best  uncertain.  The  Con¬ 
federate  leadership  did  not  utilize  this  advantage  to  any 
marked  extent.  (1:104-5). 

It  is  rather  astonishing  to  read  that,  after  Shiloh, 
Beauregard  had  105,000  men  (1:263) ;  Bragg’s  Kentucky 
campaign  could  hardly  be  called  “one  of  the  most  daring 
and  successful  raids  of  the  war”  (1:263) .  It  was  neither. 
Van  Dorn  receives  greater  praise  and  more  sympathy 
than  is  perhaps  due  him  (1:270).  Halleck,  who  can  be 
chiefly  criticized  for  his  habit  of  excessive  caution,  is 
heartily  defended  (1:345). 

It  is  not  certain  that  “if  Pemberton  had  marched  out 
[of  Vicksburg]  with  his  whole  force  ....  everything  he 
abandoned  .  .  .  would  have  come  back  to  him”  (1:365). 
Pemberton  was  not  a  good  enough  general.  He  was  not 
sufficiently  sanguine  of  success,  and  he  did  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  his  officers  and  men.  As  long  as  Pem¬ 
berton  was  aided  by  nature,  he  was  able  to  keep  Grant 
away  from  Vicksburg,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  to  depend 
on  his  own  unaided  resources  he  was  easily  defeated. 
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Johnston  and  Pemberton  were  never  in  agreement,  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis  opposing  the  one  while  he  supported  the  other. 
The  evidence  does  not  support  the  statement  that  after 
Vicksburg  the  Confederate  army  “struggled  on  with  the 
energy  of  desperation”  or  that  “their  spirit  was  broken 
and  their  hope  gone”  (1:375).  This  condition  did  not 
come  to  pass  until  more  than  a  year  had  passed. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  much,  if  any,  use  was  made, 
by  the  South,  of  the  “extensive  coal  fields”  in  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  (II  :8) .  Thomas’  order,  at  Chickamauga,  to  retire, 
was  discretionary  (11:19).  Bragg’s  lack  of  energy,  and 
his  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  victory,  rather  than 
his  “tremendous  loss”  in  battle,  prevented  him  from  tak¬ 
ing  Chattanooga.  (11:21)  He  had  sufficient  fresh 
troops,  had  he  pressed  forward  energetically.  Longstreet 
was  “needed  on  Lookout  Mountain”  (11:31).  Bragg  op¬ 
posed  Longstreet’s  transfer  to  Knoxville.  (Bragg’s  Re¬ 
port,  dated  Dec.  27,  1863,  O.  R.  30,  part  2:37).  At  no 
time  during  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  did  Bragg  send  re¬ 
enforcements  to  the  right  of  his  line  opposing  Sherman’s 
attacks  (11:40).  Bragg’s  defeat  was  largely  due  to  poor 
leadership  and  to  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
men  in  the  ranks. 

Lee  had  no  corps  organization  during  the  Seven 
Days  (11:99).  Sumner  is  justly  praised  (11:137,  158). 
He  has  never  received  the  credit  that  is  due  him  for  his 
faithful  services  and  for  his  capable  and  energetic  leader¬ 
ship.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  “was  a  staggering  blow  to  a  Confederacy 
that  had  always  been  struggling  with  financial  embar¬ 
rassments”  (11:144).  The  South  never  actually  used 
negroes  in  battle,  organized  as  effective  fighting  units 
(11:209).  It  is  not  apparent  that  in  June,  1864,  the 
Southern  soldiers  “had  ceased  to  regard  Lee  as  an  in¬ 
vincible  military  genius”  (11:222,  251).  With  vastly 
inferior  forces,  both  in  number  and  equipment,  he  held 
Grant  at  bay  for  nearly  a  year.  With  numbers  equal  to 
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Grant’s  he  probably  would  not  only  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  Northern  general’s  turning  movements,  but 
undoubtedly  would  have  defeated  him  before  he  reached 
the  James  River  (11:258-59). 

The  “coolness”  between  Davis  and  Johnston  was  due 
to  differences  in  viewpoint  with  regard  to  strategy  and 
to  tactical  dispositions,  and  also  to  opposing  tempera¬ 
ments,  rather  than  to  any  “want  of  appreciation  of  Davis 
[by  Johnston]  as  a  soldier”  (11:281).  General  Leonidas 
Polk  was  not  a  brother  of  President  James  K.  Polk 
(II  :286) .  Johnston  was  not  “urged  by  Hood  to  stay  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the  impending 
battle”  before  Atlanta  in  July,  1864  (11:289).  Hood’s 
abortive  campaign  into  Tennessee  in  the  winter  of  1864 
is  not  given  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  is  not  carefully 
written  (11:315-28).  Wilson’s  masterly  cavalry  cam¬ 
paign  into  Alabama  and  Georgia  in  the  spring  of  1865 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Schofield  was  not  “kept  busy 
•  •  *  in  preventing  Hood  from  crossing  •  *  *  at  Columbia 
[on  Nov.  29,  1864],  beating  him  back  many  times  *  *  *” 
(11:316).  Hood  did  not  attempt  to  cross  Duck  River 
at  this  point. 

It  was  not  particularly  difficult  for  Grant  to  fight 
his  way  into  Richmond  in  the  spring  of  1865.  Lee  had 
no  new  troops  to  oppose  him,  whereas  Grant’s  resources 
in  men  and  materials  were  unlimited  (II  :343,  350) .  With 
the  opposing  forces  equal,  results  probably  would  have 
been  different. 


THOMAS  ROBSON  HAY. 
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